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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION IN INDIA 
W, R, AYKROYD 


Though India has a very poorly nourished population, it is only recently that the subject 
of nutrition has come to receive some attention. A considerable proportion of our popula- 
tion reveals malnutritional conditions due largely to qualitative defects in the ordinary diet 
of the people. In this article, Dr. Aykroyd analyses the economic aspects of the problem of 
nutrition, maintaining that if the resources of science are brought to bear upon the problem, 
progress can be made, however formidable the obstacles of poverty and ignorance. 

Dr. Aykroyd is the Director of Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in Coonoor, South India. 


ITHIN the last 30 years science has reached definite conclusions as 
\\ to what constitutes a good diet for human beings. The principles of 
correct feeding are fairly well understood and ‘‘optimum’’ dietary 
standards based on these principles have been drawn up by League of Nations 
Commissions and other authoritative organisations. Now generally speaking 
a ‘‘good’’ diet—i.e. a diet which approaches or attains the physiological opti- 
mum—costs more than a diet which fails at various points to satisfy human 
nutritional requirements, and consequently there is a close correlation between 
the economic status of a family or population group and the physiological value 
of its diet. In a sense this is a platitude, perhaps better expressed in a simple 
phrase such as ‘‘the poor can’t afford to buy enough of the right sort of food 
toeat’’. But a more detailed analysis of the relation between income and diet 
than such a phrase provides helps in the understanding of the problem of 
nutrition in India. 

Dietary Standards, —The League of Nations ‘‘optimum’’ type of diet is 
tich in first class proteins and in all the essential vitamins and mineral salts. 
In terms of actual foods, this means a high intake of milk and milk products, 
meat, fish, vegetables and fruit, and a relatively low intake of cereals. The 
staple grain foods of mankind—rice, wheat, maize, etc.,—are relatively defi- 
cient in certain essential food constituents required by human beings and must 
be adequately supplemented by other foods—in general more expensive foods— 
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which are richer in these necessary constituents. A diet composed exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, of cereals will not support proper growth in young 
animals. 

Let me illustrate the above point by reference to Indian diets. In Table 
1, a typical ‘‘ill-balanced’’ Indian diet is compared with a ‘‘well-balanced”’ 
diet which more nearly approaches the League of Nations standard and in the 
same table the chemical composition of the two diets is given. 


TABLE 1 


A Typical ‘‘Iil-balanced’’ Diet and a ‘‘ Well-balanced’’ Diet 
(both yielding 2,600 calaries) 


(ozs. per consumption unit per day) 


Food. “*Tll-balanced’’ diet **Well-balanced’’ diet 
Cereal _— owe 23 17 
Pulses ave _ 0.5—1.5 3 
Milk “es .. None or negligible amounts 8 
Leafy vegetables ove 0.5—1.0 2 
Non-leafy vegetables 2.0—5.0 4 
Fruit ese one Negligible 2 
Vegetable fats and oils Less than 1.0 2 

Fish, meat and eggs ov. 0.5—1.0 2—3 (if no milk is 

included) 


Approximate Ohemical Oomposition 
(assuming the cereal to be milled rice) 


Calories mn “ 2,600 2,600 
Protein (g.) sis ~ 55 80 
Fat (g.) rn 25 70 
Caleium (g.) ee on 0.25 1.00 
Phosphorus (g. ) on sn 0.90 1.20 
Vitamin A (International units) 1,100 3,000 
Vitamin C (mg.) «+ ian 60 150 


The well-balanced diet is much richer in the very important B, group 
of vitamins than the ill-balanced one. Both the diets have the same calorie 
content or energy value; 2,600 calories represents approximately the daily 
energy requirements of an average Indian male. Both therefore will satisfy 
hunger. But the more varied ‘‘well-balanced’’ diet, containing less cereal and 
more of everything else, is infinitely more satisfactory in quality, and the 
health and development of a population consuming this kind of diet will be 
superior to those of a population whose diet resembles the ‘‘ill-balanced’’ diet. 
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The ‘‘ill-balanced’’ diet shown in the table will cost from Rs. 2/- to 3/- 
per adult per month, depending on the nature of the cereal and of course 
on differences and fluctuations in food prices. The cost of the ‘‘well-balanced’’ 
diet may be estimated as Rs. 4/- to 6/- per adult monthly. A family 
containing four consumption units—i.e. the equivalent of 4 adult males—must 
therefore spend Rs. 16/- to 24/- per month on food, or let us say, Rs. 240/- 
annually to obtain a diet of this satisfactory standard, and rather more if 
allowance is made for an intake of 8 ozs. of milk daily on the part of children. 
An ill-balanced diet, sufficient in quantity but defective in quality, will cost, 
letus say, Rs. 10/- monthly for a family of the same size. 

These figures may be set against actual income levels in India in so far 
as these can be determined. The income of urban or industrial groups can be 
assessed with fair accuracy; for example, the average monthly wage of an un- 
skilled urban worker, such as a peon, is about Rs. 12/-, or Rs. 144/- annually, 
But when agricultural families are concerned the assessment of real income on 
a monetary basis is a very difficult matter. A number of attempts have been 
made to estimate income in terms of cash in village groups, and some of these 
may be quoted, though with considerable reserve. Average total annual in- 
come per family in Bengal has been estimated as Rs. 150/-’, in a group of very 
poor rural families in Madras as Rs. 100/-?, and Rs. 125/-* in families in the 
Kangra Valley, Punjab. The following analysis of net income per family in 
a rural area in Mysore, with a population of about 50,000, was made by the 
Closepet Health Training Centre* in 1935. The survey included 11,142 fami- 
lies, giving an average family membership of about 5 individuals. 


Family Income per Month No. of Families Percent of all Families 

Rs. 
0—5 2,597 23.3 
5-10 3,417 30.7 

10-15 2,344 21.0 

15-20 1,142 10.3 

20-380 968 8.7 

30-40 - 9o9 5.0 

40-50 115 1.0 


TOTAL 11,142 


Azizul Huque—TZhe Man Behind the Plough. Book Co., 1939, (Calcutta). 
Aykroyd and Krishnan—ZJndian Journal of Medical Research, 1937; 24 ; 668. 
3 Punjab Public Health Dept., “An Inquiry into Diets, State of Nutrition and Factors 
Associated Therewith, in Relation to Health in the Kangra Valley, Punjab, 1939.” 
* Handbook of the Rural Welfare Centre, 1939, Closepet, Mysore, 
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In more than half the families estimated annual income per family was 
below Rs. 120/-. 

Estimates of national per capita income must also be regarded with a 
dubious eye, because the basic statistics necessary for such calculations are not 
fully available. One of these may be quoted—that of V. K. R. V. Rao’, who 
has worked out a figure of Rs. 65/-, with an error of 6 per cent, for annual per 
capita income in British India. His estimate is somewhat higher than those 
made by various other investigators. 

Such figures, approximate and open to criticism though they may be, 
serve at least to indicate the gulf between possible and desirable expenditure on 
food. It is clear that a well-balanced diet of the kind shown in Table 1 is far 
beyond the means of a large section of the population. Having established this 
point, we can proceed to consider the problem in greater detail. 

Diet and Economic Status.—The following passage, which refers to Eng- 
land in 1933, is illustrative of the subject under discussion. 

‘‘Amongst the lowest income groups are still some who suffer from 
actual hunger, but these are a declining element which could and should be 
lifted out of their present situation without delay. Immediately above is a 
much larger group, estimated to cover between 10 and 25% of the population, 
who can afford enough food to fill their bellies, but cannot afford a diet of the 
type and quality now known to be essential as a safeguard against mal- 
nutrition and disease. On the next step upwards, measured by incomes, comes 
another large group which commands enough purchasing power to obtain an 
adequate diet for the whole family, provided that this purchasing power is com- 
pletely spent on the lines suggested by such applications of modern research as 
the report of the British Medical Association Committee on Nutrition. Actually 
many of the incomes in this group, and especially the lower ones, are often 
unwisely spent, at any rate from the strict standpoint of nutrition, and thus a 
further large number of fanjiilies falls, for practical purposes, into the zone of 
malnutrition. The higher the income and the more money spent on food, 
the smaller this risk becomes, but there is reason to suppose that even among 
supertax payers a standard based upon the optimum established by recent 
research would disclose the presence of malnutrition due to a faulty diet.’’ ° 

The same groups exist in India but the proportion of the population 
falling into each is very different. The lowest group includes a much greater 
percentage, and the higher groups a much smaller percentage. It is impos- 
sible to estimate accurately the percentage of population which ‘‘suffers from 
actual hunger’’, but certainly it is a large one. Over 70 diet surveys of groups 


5 The National Income of British India—(1931-1932), Macmillan, 1940, 
* Political and Economie Planning, Broadsheet No, 44, 1935. 
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of families, both urban and rural, have been made in various parts of the 
country within recent years, and in about 30 per cent of the groups average 
daily calorie intake per consumption unit was below 2,300—i. e. below any 
reasonable standard of requirements. In various surveys in villages and 
industrial areas an approximately similar proportion of families was found 
to be underfed by the same standard. These observations cannot legitimately 
be generalised into a statement about the extent of under-nutrition in India, 
because the sample of the population—about 1,500 families—investigated was 
small and cannot in a strictly statistical sense be taken as typical of the 
country as a whole. But there can be no possible doubt that many millions in 
India never get enough food to eat and this fact is of fundamental importance 
in connection with agricultural policy. ‘‘Enough food’’ takes precedence 
over ‘‘the right sort of food’’. The principal aim of agricultural policy must 
be to produce more food. India cannot afford to import food in large quanti- 
ties. Agricultural departments and research institutes, and other departments 
concerned with food supply, should never lose sight of this primary need, or 
dissipate the major part of their energies in prosecuting schemes of secondary 
importance, however useful and attractive. 

One step out of the abyss, and we have the group which ‘‘can afford 
enough food to fill their bellies, but cannot afford a diet of the type and 
quality now known to be essential as a safeguard against malnutrition and 
disease’. This includes those whose diet resembles the ill-balanced but 
quantitatively sufficient diet shown in Table 1, costing Rs. 2/- to 3/- per 
consumption unit per month. Certainly a much higher proportion than 10 to 
25 per cent of the population falls into this category—it is futile to attempt a 
precise estimate. The higher groups, with sufficient ‘‘purchasing power to 
obtain an adequate diet for the whole family’’, are correspondingly reduced in 
comparison with the English classification. Ignorance as well as poverty 
operates strongly in extending the zone of malnutrition. Plenty of people in 
India, who could afford to consume an excellent diet and feed their children 
on an excellent diet, do not in fact do so because of ignorance of the elementary 
principles of nutrition. 

Analysis of Expenditure. —Comparison of the cost of various kinds of diet 
with estimates of total income are illuminating but crude, because they do not 
take into consideration other expenditure items in the family budget. A 
number of detailed family budget enquiries have been carried out, mainly by 
Labour Departments, among industrial groups in various Indian cities; these 
valuable studies, all too little known to the educated Indian public, throw 
further light on the subject under discussion. Industrial workers in towns 
and cities are a relatively highly paid class; it is the prospect of what appears to 
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be a high wage which attracts the villager from the countryside into the squalid 
slums of Bombay or Ahmedabad. Family budget enquiries based on field in- 
vestigations among rural groups not in receipt of regular wage, and in fact for 
the most part not living ona cash basis, are obviously more difficult than 
similar enquiries in towns and cities, and few rural studies have been made in 
India. 

Adyanthaya‘ carried out a family budget enquiry on a miscellaneous 
group of labourers and coolies in Madras City, using standard International 
Labour Office methods. Some of the data obtained in this investigation are 
shown in Table 2 on the following page. Various interesting points emerge 
from this Table. We may note first of all that monthly expenditure on food, 
even in the lowest group, was slightly above that necessary to purchase an 
ill-balanced diet sufficient in quantity. Presumably, therefore, the majority 
of families were above the starvation level—they had enough to eat. The per- 
centage of total income spent on food averaged 52.6 per cent in all families. 

As income rises, so does the number of consumption units per family. 
A rise in total income per family does not therefore necessarily result in a rise 
of similar proportions in income per consumption unit. This means that work- 
ers who are in receipt of incomes above the lowest levels gather needy depen- 
dents and may themselves lose much of the advantage of superior pay—a 
striking illustration of the poverty of India and the strength of family ties 
which gives the destitute the right to share in the meagre goods of relations a 
little better off than themselves. I do not think that a regular increase in the 
number of dependents with increasing income occurs in industrial groups in 
England and U.S.A. Apart from other factors, a cold climate and a higher 
standard of housing would discourage the crowding in of extra dependents. 
Probably, however, a similar trend could be observed in China and Japan. 
In any group consisting of poor families at approximately the same economic 
level, families including the largest number of dependents naturally tend to 
be the worst fed; this is always strikingly apparent in diet surveys in India and 
has been observed in similar surveys in other countries. But it is clearly not 
the same thing as a steady growth in the number of dependents with rising 
income. These facts have a bearing on the population problem, and the 
question of family limitation, discussion of which is outside the scope of 
this article. 

Another point of great importance is that expenditure on food per con- 
sumption unit did not rise proportionately to income per consumption unit. 
While the incomes per consumption unit of families with incomes of Rs. 40/- 


1 Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Madras City 
Dept. of Industries, Govt. of Madras, Govt. Press, 1940, Madras, 
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to 70/- were definitely above those of families with total incomes below this 
level, only the highest income group spent enough on food to purchase a well- 
balanced diet. There was a rise in expenditure on milk with increasing in- 
come but this was small until the highest income group is reached. The proh- 
able explanation is that an ill-balanced diet is the normal diet of the poor in 
South India, and poor families will not readily make sacrifices in other items of 
expenditure to purchase a diet of superior quality. It is only when income 
reaches a level which allows needs other than food to be fulfilled with relative 
ease that more money is devoted to buying a better diet. 

Very similar tendencies were elicited in family budget enquiries carried 
out in Ahmedabad’, Sholapur’, Howrah, Bengal’® and Bombay”, on industrial 
workers with monthly income ranging from below Rs. 20/- to Rs. 80/- or there- 
abouts per family. The percentage of total income devoted to food ranged 
from 50 to 60 per cent. Mitra” has surveyed a group of families in Jharia, 
Bihar, with monthly incomes of Rs. 5-2-0 per consumption unit or below, in 
which 73 per cent of total income was spent on food. In general the results of 
family budget enquiries in India confirm Engel’s “‘law’’ that percentage ex- 
penditure on food falls with increasing income. In all these urban groups rent 
was a relatively important item of expenditure. It is of interest to note that 
even when poverty is extreme 15 to 25 per cent of the budget is almost invari- 
ably devoted to miscellaneous items including recreation and amusements. To 
prefer luxuries to necessities is characteristic of the human species. 


Improvement in Diet with Increasing Income 


A detailed investigation of the relation between diet and income in Great 
Britain has been carried out by Sir John Boyd Orr®. The population was 
divided into six income groups, and by means of the study of family budgets 
and diet surveys average expenditure on food in the various groups was esti- 
mated. The various groups were as follows:— 


® Report onan Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 1928, 


Labour Office, Bombay, Govt. Press, Bombay. 


Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill Workers in Sholapur City, 
1928, Labour Office, Bombay, Govt. Press, Bombay. 


1° Report on an Enquiry into the Standard of Living of Jute Mill Workers in Bengal, 


1930, A.C. R. Choudhury. Govt. of Bengal, Commerce Dept., Secretariat Book Depot. 
1 Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, 1935. 
The Labour Office, Bombay, Govt. Press, Bombay. 


2 Mitra, K., Ind. Jour. Med, Res., 1940, 27 : 887. 
3 Food, Health and Income, 1936, Macmillan. 
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Estimated average weekly 


Income per head enpenditure per capita Percent of 

per week (shillings) on feed (abilities) population 
I Up to 10 4 10 
II 10 to 15 6 20 
Ill 15 to 20 8 20 
IV 20 to 30 10 20 
V 30 to 45 12 20 
VI Over 45 14 10 


The type of diet consumed by each group was compared with optimum 
standards of intake. It was found that the consumption of the more valuable 
foods, e.g., milk, butter, cheese, meat, fresh eggs, fruit and vegetables, rose 
with increasing income. A steady increase in the intake of protein, fat, vita- 
mins, and mineral salts was observed in passing from the lowest to the higher 
income groups. 

In India interesting investigations of the same type but on a much smaller 
scale have been made by Mitra (loc. cit.), Nutrition Officer in the Province of 
Bihar. Mitra carried out diet surveys among industrial workers in Bihar by 
the method of daily visits and weighing of food which provides more accurate 
data about food intake and expenditure than family budget enquiries conduct- 
ed by means of questionnaires. He was able to correlate income level and the 
amount of each kind of food consumed. Data obtained in an enquiry in Jam- 
shedpur, Bihar, in which the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company are 
situated, are given in Table 3 given on the next page. 

The proportion of ghee in the item ‘‘oils and fats’’ rose with increasing 
income and in group 4 ghee was the chief source of fat. This is one of the 
reasons for the relatively high expenditure on food per consumption unit in 
this group, which probably paid somewhat more for most articles of food 
including rice because articles of better commercial quality were demanded. 

Mitra’s figures again demonstrate the increase in dependents in the 
higher income groups. This is not quite as striking as in the families in 
Madras City. Jamshedpur is a relatively isolated town to which labourers 
migrate from other districts. In Madras City, families in receipt of regular 
wages are more accessible to penurious relatives. Similarly Bhave* recorded 
a considerable difference between the number of consumption units per family 
in a group of cotton mill operatives in Nagpur, the capital of the Central Pro- 
vinces, and that in another group of workers employed in a manganese mine 
in a small town, Tirodi, in the same province. While total income per family 
was higher in the Nagpur families, income per consumption unit was con- 
siderably lower because of the greater number of dependents, and the diet 

2 
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TABLE 3 


Income and Diet in an Industrial Group 
(Jamshedpur, Bihar, 1939) 


GROUP 1 2 3 4 
Monthly income .. Upto Rs. 30/- ‘Rs. 45/- Rs. 90/- 
Rs. 30/- to 45/- to 90/- & above 
No. of families ~~» bee 35 19 13 
Percent in each goup .. 62.1 19.8 10.7 7.3 
No. of consumption - 
units per family me 3.35 3.93 4.46 4.82 


Monthly income per 

consumption unit ... Rs. 6-2-0 Rs. 9-12-0 Rs. 15-0-0 Rs. 25-15-0 
Monthly expenditure on 

food per consumption 


unit .. Rs. 3-12-0 Rs. 5-9-0 Rs. 7-10-0 Rs. 10-1-0 
Daily intake (ozs.):— 

. Cereals << [oe 24.4 27.1 21.0 
Pulses - es 2.4 3.1 3.8 3.4 
Non-leafy vegetables 2.3 2.7 5.5 6.2 
Green leafy vegetables 1.2 1.0 0.3 0.1 
Fruits and nuts a 0.1 0.3 0.9 0.9 
Oils and fats iis 0.5 0.8 1.3 1.8 
Milk si ns 0.5 1.4 2.6 5.7 
Meat, fish and eggs ... 0.6 0.7 1.3 1.0 
Condiments dee 0.7 1.0 1.6 1.6 
Sugar and jaggery ... 0.2 0.3 0.7 0.8 

Calories st .. - 2940 3190 3250 3330 
Percentage from cereals ‘ 83.9 74.9 68.0 61.8 
Protein es at WS 78 85 85: 
Fat _ a. oe 35 45 68 
Calcium _— ine 0.41 0.51 0.55 0.92 


consumed by these families compared unfavourably, both in quantity and 
quality, with that of more poorly paid families in Tirodi. 

The main point of interest in Table 3 is that it clearly demonstrates an 
improvement of diet in the right direction as income rises above very low levels. 
Intake of pulses, non-leafy vegetables, fruits, milk products, meat and sugar 
in general rises with income and the same is true of intake of protein, fat, 
calcium and certain vitamins. There was a corresponding seduction in the 

4 Bhave, P.D., Ind. Jour. Med. Res., 1941, 29 : 99. 
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percentage of calories from cereals. The diet of Group 4 resembled the 
well-balanced diets recommended by nutrition workers more closely than did 
that of Group 1. This does not, of course, mean that the better-paid families 
arranged their budgets and food expenditure to the best possible advantage, 
but it indicates a general tendency of great importance. In India, as in 
England and other countries, an increase in income leads in general to a 
change in diet which is to some extent in conformity with the principles of 
sound nutrition. It follows that an increase in the material prosperity of the 
country—a rise in the national per capita income—will per se tend to improve 
standards of nutrition and with them the health of the population. 

In Mitra’s groups there was a fairly steady rise in the consumption of 
most non-cereal foods from Group 1 to Group 4, and the rather sudden rise in 
expenditure on food per consumption unit at a certain level of income, appa- 
rent in the Madras group, was less evident. Comparison between the two 
groups as regards this point is, however, made difficult by the difference in 
income classification and possible difference in the real value of wages, depend- 
ing on the cost of living and other factors. More detailed investigations 
would be required to establish the suggestion previously made that an abrupt 
change for the better in diet tends to occur when the income reaches a certain 
level, It is, however, probable that the low paid worker will insist on his quota 
of so-called non-essentials or luxuries, even at the cost of consuming a cheap 
and ill-balanced diet. But once his wages attain a level at which his ‘‘non- 
essential’’ needs can be reasonably satisfied, leaving a fair margin for other 
requirements, he will improve the quality of his diet. 

Table 3 brings out another point of significance. Consumption of one 
valuable food—green leafy vegetables—was in inverse relation to income. 
Green leafy vegetables are a rich source of certain vitamins, minerals and 
salts. The better paid families tended to despise this food, which they could 
easily afford, and actually intake of pro-vitamin A, a constituent abundantly 
present in leafy vegetables, was lower in Group 4 than in Group 1. This 
shows that while a general tendency for diet to improve with increasing income 
may exist, prejudice may operate in the opposite direction, and incidentally 
provides an illustration of the part which education could play in improving 
dietary habits. Although the diet of higher income groups was in many re- 
spects superior to that of the lower income groups, it was far removed from 
the ideal. 

Mitra * has demonstrated approximately similar relationship between 
income and the proportion of various foods in the diet in another industrial 
group in Bihar. Probably these are relatively uniform in urban areas throughout 

® Mitra, K., Ind, Jour. Med, Res., 1941 ; 29: 143, 
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the country, but further investigations on this point are necessary. Change 
in dietary habits would therefore appear to be a useful index of change in 
economie status. If in 20 or 30 years time it can be shown that the national 
diet has changed in the direction indicated by these figures, it can be assumed 
that an improvement in economic condition has taken place. 

The Possibility of Progress.—The nutrition research worker in India is 
often told, in effect, that he is wasting his time. The cause of malnutrition is 
poverty, ignorance, population pressure and so on, and no amount of research 
on food values and the causes of deficiency disease, no experiments on rats 
and guinea pigs, however pretty and ingenious, will enable the poor to obtain 
a proper diet. Butin order to solve a problem it is necessary first of all to 
define it. Knowledge of the nature and defects of Indian diets, and how the 
latter can most easily be corrected, is anecessary basis for effective action. 
Even in existing economie circumstances much can be done. Nutrition work 
can be ineluded in the programmes of public health departments, school 
medical services, rural reconstruction agencies, and soon. The development 
of agriculture, animal husbandry, and fisheries can be influenced by know- 
ledge of dietary requirements. 

Health education, which naturally includes education about diet, can 
be extended. Improve health and you increase energy and economic capacity; 
the vicious circle, poverty, malnutrition, ill-health, poverty, is broken and 
replaced, so to speak, by an ascending spiral. Take, for example, malaria. 
Malaria causes a million deaths annually in India and an untold amount of 
physical debility; it is a direct cause of malnutrition because victims of the 
disease, languid from impoverished blood, cannot cultivate their land 
properly and improve their lot. Vigorous anti-malarial measures will thus 
tend to improve food supply and the national diet, and the same is true of many 
other public health activities. Health education has not yet been developed 
to any extent in India. Recently the writer put two questions to a senior 
class of boys in a High School. These were: What is the cause of malaria? 
Do you know anything about the nutritive value of different foods? Blank 
silence greeted both questions; the boys had not heard of these subjects, of 
vital importance to their own welfare and that of their country. Every school 
child should be taught some elementary facts about health, diet and disease. 

A detailed discussion of the various means of improving standards of 
nutrition—of the various aspects of public health nutrition work—would be 
outside the scope of this article. Numerous reports of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office have dealt with these questions. But one 
interesting and remarkable possibility may be briefly referred to in conclusion. 
Normally, when we are considering the improvement of diets, we think in terms 
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of ordinary familiar foods—more milk, more vegetables, and so on—a point 
illustrated in Table 1. But within recent years, the chemical composition of a 
number of the important vitamins has been discovered and some of these can 
now be manufactured in large quantities. Vitamins produced in this way are 
just as valuable to the body as vitamins contained in foods. 

Further developments in research and industry may make it possible to 
manufacture vitamins at very low cost. In England pure synthetic vitamin 
B,, costing about four shillings per gramme, is being added to refined wheat 
flour to bring its nutritive value nearer to that of whole wheat. Human daily 
requirements of vitamin B, are one to two thousandths of a gramme (1-2 mil- 
ligrammes). This is a war measure, perhaps unnecessary in normal times 
when there is less danger of the diet of the population being deficient in this 
particular vitamin. But considerable discussion is at present taking place in 
America about the value of ‘‘fortifying’’ foods such as bread with synthetic 
vitamins, although the American diet has not been restricted by the war. 
Similarly, certain essential mineral elements, such as calcium and iron, could 
be given in the form of a pill or capsule, as an addition to the diet. Con- 
sumed in this form they produce the same effect in the body as when they are 
taken as ingredients in ordinary foods. 

_ In some of the Southern United States there is a great deal of malnutri- 
tion among the poor whites and negroes—economically depressed and backward 
groups. It has been found that supplyingsuch people with the vitamins they 
lack, in the form of daily doses additional to their ordinary diet, may produce 
an immediate improvement in their general health and shake them out of the 
lethargy engendered by malnutrition. Dispirited and chronically wretched indi- 
viduals, it is claimed, may be thus transformed into healthy and active citizens, 
The cost of the necessary synthetic vitamins is even now not very great, 

The idea of giving malnourished school children in India a daily capsule 
containing more than their daily requirements of various essential vitamins 
and minerals at present seems rather outlandish. Buttoany one unfamiliar 
with discoveries in bacteriology and immunology, the idea of preventing 
various diseases by the systematic inoculation of thousands or even millions of 
people would seem equally peculiar. In this instance the state produces the 
vaccines—against the small-pox, plague, cholera, enteric, etc.—very cheaply 
and the people have learnt, or are learning, to take advantage of them. A 
few properly staffed and equipped ‘‘vitamin factories’ might produce vitamins 
by the ton and the cost of per capita requirements might work out at 
a low figure. 

These speculations are perhaps somewhat out of tune with existing 
realities. But they may serve to emphasise the fact that science, so to speak, 
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usually has a few aces up her abundant sleeve. Failure to produce results is 
not characteristic of the scientific method. An impartial analysis of the 
economic aspects of the problem of nutrition in India may leave little ground 
for optimism. But it is surely true that if the resources of science are brought 
to bear on the problem, progress can be made, however formidable the 
obstacles of poverty and ignorance. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
A. 8. TROLLIP 


1n modern society accidents cause not only an enormous economic loss but also a great 
waste in human life. India, we are told, tops the world with the highest traffic accident death 
rate. Since accidents do not just happen but are caused, Mr, Trollip maintains that they can 
be greatly reduced by removing the causes and conditions which produce them, In this 
article he points out how safety consciousness and practice may be promoted by parents and 
teachers through a good system of safety education. 

Mr. Trollip is the Hon. Jt. Secretary of the Safety First Association of India, 


OME time ago a very peculiar case of drowning was reported to us. 
A child was paddling in a pool of water less than two feet in depth. The 
ayah who was in attendance had gone some distance away, assuring herself 
that the child could come to no harm in such shallow water. Yet, strange to 
relate, the child was found drowned at the bottom of the pool when the ayah 
returned to the place half an hour later. The case was surprising; almost 
bordered on mystery. No clue was discovered which could reasonably have 
led to the child’s death through drowning. Even if the child had slipped, she 
could very easily have risen to her feet. The verdict was, ‘accidental death by 
drowning.’ The case ended. People soon forgot the incident. But, while 
the sorrowing mother mourned the sad fate of her unfortunate child and 
neighbours sympathised with her by saying that accidents would happen, the 
Safety First Association of India was busy sorting out the details of the 
accident to discover the real cause; when it succeeded in its efforts, it published 
a warning to gain the plus value of that accident. 

Enquiries brought to light the fact that the child was wearing a pith 
hat with a very broad rim to protect her from the rays of the sun. The hat 
was held firmly in position by an elastic band—so firmly, in fact, that even if 
the child tried to, she could not have removed the hat unaided. Here was the 
long looked for clue: The child had probably slipped; in attempting to rise, 
she was unable to lift her head above the surface of the water as the weight 
of the water, accumulated on the rim of the hat in its inverted position, made it 
too heavy for her to do so. On the basis of this finding, a warning was issued 
to mothers never to allow their children to paddle in water unattended; 
if broad rim pith hats were used the elastic band should be kept very loose 
below the neck or, better still, thrown behind the head—better lose a hat 
than a life! 


Thousands of accidents occur every year in our city. With a popula- 
tion of fifteen lakhs this does not seem extraordinary. But in reality it is an 
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extravagant waste in human life. The majority of those accidents could have 
been avoided by a little care and forethought. If every accident that occurred 
in our homes was reported in detail to the Association and the cause or 
suspected cause mentioned, warnings could be issued to the public through the 
press, platform and radio, and thus similar incidents may be avoided in the 
future. The main obstruction to the progress of safety education in India is 
the indifference of the public, their lack of enthusiasm and apathetic attitude 
towards the problem, and the popular belief that accidents just happen. - 

There was a time when safety lecturers warned their audience to avoid 
accidents because accidents caused pain and suffering. It was the negative 
aspect of the question that they considered—the avoidance of pain and suffer- 
ing. That, perhaps, is the reason why safety education made so little headway 
in the beginning. Safety educators and lecturers now treat the subject in a 
more positive way. Children are told to observe health rules not because that 
will save them from sickness but because their observance ensures happiness, 
contentment and joy in living. Women are asked to use stoves safely not 
with the threat that misuse will result in fatal burns but because the right use 
of stoves yields the best cooking results, saves time and inconvenience through 
stove trouble, and shows their efficiency and smartness as housewives. 

We must learn new lessons from experience. Therefore some say : 
‘‘There is good, even in accidents’’. An illustration from industry will help 
us to understand this statement better. Since the advent of the machine age, 
businessmen have come to realise that accidents mean a loss to industry. But 
though the direct loss has always been counted, it is only recently that the 
indirect loss has been considered as important. Experts tell us that the indirect 
loss is four times as great as the direct loss caused by an accident. This 
revelation brought about a speedy change of attitude. Businessmen no more 
shrugged their shoulders and paid compensation when there was an accident; 
they decided that accidents should not happen. Safeguards were installed, 
freshers were instructed in their work by experienced workers before they 
were allowed to handle dangerous machinery; no-accident campaigns became 
subjects for inter-departmental competition ; safety was no more the fad—it 
became the fashion. Then came a startling discovery. Businessmen found to 
their surprise that production had increased without increase of manpower or 
additional machines or extra hours of work. There was only one conclusion— 
Safety had done it. They had set out to decrease accidents; they had 
succeeded in that and, in addition, had increased output. 

Happiness in the Home.—The same results can be achieved in every home 
and have been achieved in some. Housewives who are safety-minded have 
succeeded in making the home clean, comfortable and cheerful. Their 1ess 
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fortunate sisters have not yet discovered the secret to happiness. Accidents 
bring in their train suffering and pain, discontentment and misery. Accidents 
to children are a strain on the family budget, cause anxiety to the father and 
worry to the mother. They are the outcome of the same old human failings— 
carelessness, neglect, ignorance and indifference. In many instances it needed 
only alittle more care, a little more knowledge, a little more attention to 
minor repairs, a little more checking up on unsafe conditions in the home, or 
a little more correction of unsafe practices. These home accidents are a 
challenge to parents, as industrial accidents are a challenge to businessmen, 
Accidents are as great a threat to our security and happiness as war, disease 
and crime. 

Statistics show that there are more than 6,000 accidents in our city 
streets every year. Unbelieveable though it may seem, it is absolutely true that 
the number of accidents in the home far exceed even this high figure of road 
mishaps. If we study an analysis of the accidents that occur in the home we 
shall notice the following :—Thirty-nine percent of home accidents occur in 
the bedroom getting in and out of bed, tripping in the dark over loose rugs, 
shoes, clothes, furniture, and toys that are out of place, smoking in bed and 
the like. It is so easy to have a switch near the bed and prevent falls in the 
dark ; so simple to rearrange the furniture last thing before going to bed and 
so important to train the child to keep toys in the proper place. To abstain 
from smoking in bed is not such a difficult matter either ; and I must confess 
that in this, at least, we men are mostly responsible. 

Then there is electricity. At the flick of a switch unlimited power is 
ours. Lights flash, machines start working, music floods the room, and heat 
or cold is obedient to our control ; yet we are indifferent to the greatest bit of 
social service at hand. The greatest need in our home to-day is a thorough re- 
construction on safety lines so as to remove the hazards that lurk in our homes 
and to improve our habits so as to be able to make use of modern machines 
and inventions without danger and mishap. Mothers must recognise the fact 
that they are the Safety Directors in the Home, and much depends on their 
behaviour for the setting of a good example and on the early training that 
they give to their children whose lives they shall answer for, at least during 
the first seven years of their existence. 

A common source of fires in the home is the bad practice in connection 
with stoves. Day after day the local papers report stove tragedies in the home, 
All of them can be traced to the same cause—carelessness in handling stoves. 
The common faults in the use of stoves are: Placing them on the floor, or in 
front of a shelf or store cupboard in the wall, and pumping the stove before it 
is properly heated. Stoves should always be placed on a table, or on a raised 
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shelf attached to the wall. They should be properly heated with the aid of 
spirit and not with the use of kerosene pumped out from the stove nozzle into 
the heating cup. A splendid safety device called the “‘Ram-guard’’ is now 
available in the market for a couple of rupees. Although, I assure my readers, 
I get no commission on the sales of this very useful gadget, I may mention 
that every housewife who uses a stove without this stoveguard is guilty of 
suicide, and every husband who fails to provide his wife or daughter with one 
is guilty of murder if his wife or child is burnt to death through his neglect. 

How few of us realise that falls alone cause the death of over 23,000 
persons per year in India! Out of an average of 2,000 falls per month, 77% 
occur in the home. Badly lit stairs are the main cause of fatal falls. Have you 
not visited a friend’s place and on leaving often found difficulty in coming 
down the stairs of his house? And have you not heard your host or hostess 
call out from the top: ‘‘Mind the steps—the last one is a bit treacherous’’? 
It would be so much safer and more comfortable if a light had been fixed above 
the stairway ; it would also help to maintain a pleasant parting impression. 

Medicine bottles are another source of danger in the home. Very many 
homes do not possess a cabinet or chest for medicines and poisons; these 
dangerous bottles are kept on a shelf and are often within reach of children. 
It would take a whole day to tell you all the accidents which result from 
this unsafe practice. Last week there was a case of a school boy whose 
grandmother poured iodine into his eye in the mistaken belief that it was 
medicinal drops. If further proof is needed one has only to glance at the daily 
newspapers and read of the numerous accidents that take place every day in 
our city—accidents that cause pain, suffering and misery; accidents that 
cost the unfortunate home a large portion of the savings or all of it perhaps; 
accidents that are often fatal. Here is an extract from the columns of a city 
daily :— ; 

Fatal Burns—The Bombay City Coroner held an inquest yesterday over deaths of 
three women from shock following extensive burns sustained either from a stove or sigree. 
It was stated of J. Hansraj (17) of Bohra Bazar that her saree caught fire oyer a sigree. K. 
Chaganlal (19) of Kalbadevi also died in similar circumstances. Mariambi Ahmed (70) of 
Sandhurst Road sustained burns from a sigree on the steps of a ‘dargah’ where she had gone 
to offer prayers. 

Three deaths in one day from burns alone! And this is certainly not an 
isolated instance. Here is another common occurrence :— 

Child Swallows Nitric Actd—While other members of the family were all asleep, a 
two-year old child reached out for a bottle of nitric acid, which had been kept in the house 
for testing ghee, and drank the contents, The child, Hasmukhlal Popatlal, died in the G, T. 
Hospital, Bombay. 

Most of such accidents could be avoided with a little forethought. Poison 
bottles should always be kept in a locked cabinet; and if they are not of the 
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approved ridged pattern, they should have little jingles attached to the neck 
or a pin stuck to the cork. These little precautions may save a life. Is it not 
worth the few minutes spent in following these hints ? 

Give Positive Instructions.—In tackling the safety problem at home, 
parents would do well to win the co-operation of their children. Treat them 
as co-workers in the campaign ; they are as important to its success as 
you yourself and the other adult members of the household are to its effective 
functioning. Wherever possible, do not be satisfied with saying: ‘‘ Do not do 
this.’’ Show the child how to do the agtion correctly and safely. You pro- 
bably have heard of the story of the mother who said to her young daughter: 
‘“ Go upstairs and see what your little brother is doing, and tell him not to do 
it.’’? This type of mother achieves nothing. Prohibitions alone do not help 
much ; explain to the child the reason why he must do certain things and 
abstain from doing others. Let your orders be few, clear and concise; then 
exact strict obedience to them. Please do not hamper your child with too many 
restrictions ; let him find out the minor precautions to be observed. Give him 
opportunities to decide for himself in lesser issues and thus prepare him for the 
greater things of life, enabling him to live a fuller and more satisfying life. 

But safety education should not end here. What was begun in the home 
should be carried forward in the school. People must be made to realise that 
there is a right way and a wrong way of doing every action of our daily lives, 
no matter how small or trivial those actions may be. To do something in the 
right way shows efficiency and ensures safety ; todo it the wrong way dis- 
plays carelessness, ignorance and indifference. Take the very simple action 
of pinning together a number of papers. Most persons insert the point 
through the papers from front to back and then push the point of the pin up 
again from back to front. This at present is the accepted method of pinning 
papers ; yet, it is not a good way, at least not the best way. A better method 
is to push the point back once again, but this time only through the first sheet 
so that the point is covered. This not only saves annoying pin pricks which 
are even dangerous if the points are rusty, but shows efficiency and thought- 
fulness on the part of the one who inserted the pin. 

Then there is the ease of playing on the street. Parents have been 
known to remark: ‘‘There is no harm in that, these children have played on 
the street for years and nothing has happened to them.’’ Then, when an 
accident does oceur, they put it down to an act of God and find comfort in the 
thought that God willed it so. Almost every accident that takes place in our 
homes and most of those that take place on our streets can be avoided with a 
little care and forethought. Accidents do not happen; they are caused. 

Another difficulty we have to overcome is the plea of parents and even 
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some teachers that little children are too small to learn safe practices. It is 
our opinion that parents and teachers should instil safe habits into chiidren 
from a very young age. No child is too young to learn safe practices for the 
simple reason that if a child is big enough to learn anything it is big enough 
to learn to do that thing in the best way. Experiments have shown that 
children learn to do a new action much quicker if they are shown how to do 
that action in the correct way—safely and efficiently. Leaving them to learn 
things for themselves not only means waste of time and unnecessary delay but 
also results in inefficiency and often in accidents too. 

Talk To Not At Them.—In attempting to teach children safe practices 
we must see that we do not lecture to them. Talking at children is of no use; 
talk tothem. Treat them as if they were adults. They like to feel that they 
are big enough to look after themselves. Take them into your confidence and 
ask for their cooperation; do not demand their obedience. 

One teacher we know, gets the little youngsters to understand the 
danger of playing with matches by asking them to write in bold letters on their 
slates: MATCHES + CHILDREN = FIRES. When dealing with the older 
children, she speaks to them of the needless sorrow caused to their parents, 
brothers and sisters, and the terrible suffering caused to themselves if they 
play with matches and get themselves burnt. 

Another teacher shows the children the need of keeping their toys in 
place after use by explaining how falls are caused by leaving them about the 
floor or on stairways and landings. It is important of course for the teacher 
or parent, while requiring children to pay attention to the rules of safety and 
tidiness, to observe those rules themselves. Children are not easily fooled; 
precept is useless without practice. 

Safety Education in the School.—Edueation has for its purpose the 
preparation of children for life; in other words, boys and girls are trained in 
schools and colleges how to’ become men and women worthy of our civilisa- 
tion and culture. Unfortunately, present education does not achieve the end 
which educationists have in view because the means used to fulfil that purpose 
are not in keeping and are totally unsuitable to the environment which 
surrounds the youth of 1941. To put it briefly, educationists have failed to 
adapt the school curriculum to the needs of our time. While subjects which ten 
or twenty years ago may have been important are still allowed to crowd the 
school time-table in spite of their little or doubtful value today, more vital and 
urgent information is being withheld from the children for lack of time. 

Our age is rightly called the machine age; but unfortunately, it has 
been found that the very devices which increase our comforts also increase the 
number of our accidents. The home, for instance, has been made more 
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comfortable and the housewife has been provided with more leisure, but the 
Primus stove still claims its numerous victims because the school girls of the 
previous generation were not told by their teachers that better, safer and 
cleaner methods of cooking were available. Education today still persists 
in dealing with the problems that faced the generation before us and 
miserably fails to equip the citizens of to-morrow for what awaits them. 

Our children in schools are taught that Bombay holds the proud position 
of being the second city in the British Empire, but they are never told the 
disgraceful truth that India tops the world with the highest traffic accident death 
rate. In this country, we kill ninety-three people every year for every 10,000 
cars that run on our streets. For the same number of cars and period of time, 
Germany kills about 45 persons; England, 31; Australia, 14; the United 
States of America, 13; and New Zealand, 7. India tops the world and will 
stay on top until educationists step in and do something to reduce this awful 
loss of life. 

School Safety Patrols.—In secondary schools, safety is steadily coming 
into its rightful place. Many of the schools in the city have started safety 
squads and school safety patrol system as a student activity contributing to the 
training of youth in good citizenship. It encourages them from an early age to 
shoulder responsibility and instils habits of self-help and self-reliance. It 
develops a sense of social responsibility and prepares them for leadership. 

Road Patrol.—Heads of’schools, where these patrols function, declare 
that the School Road Patrol ensures a very efficient form of school dismissal ; 
it prevents loitering and quarrels in the school compound and removes all 
possibility of children chasing one another into the street or rushing into the 
path of vehicles. It instils the habit of self-help and is certainly more effective 
than asking the road authorities to instal a ‘‘caution board’’ for motorists. 

Resuscitation Teams.—These train students in the valuable art of life- 
saving. Artificial respiration is the only remedy for victims of lightning 
stroke, electric shock, gas poisoning and drowning when unconsciousness sets 
in and the respiratory system fails to function. 

Cycle Patrols.—With a view to solving the eyelist problem, the Associ- 
ation drew up a pledge and rules for the functioning of Cycle Patrols in 
schools. The boys and girls, who form the patrol, pledge themselves ‘‘to 
work for the safety and comfort of all road-users by helping their fellow 
students to learn to ride the bicycle safely and efficiently’’. They also report 
eases of reckless riding or ill-equipped bicycles belonging to the students of 
the school to the Safety Instructor or the Principal. 

Bus Patrols.—These patrols maintain discipline in the school bus, Few 
Principals realise that, apart from the safety value of this activity, it helps to 
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preserve the good name of the school in the eyes of the public. A school bus 
with the name of the school written in large letters over it is a medium for 
good or evil; if the children in the bus behave well, it is a good advertisement 
but if they misbehave the effect is disastrous to the fair name of the school. 

Health Patrols.—Boys and girls who form these Patrols look after the 
cleanliness of the school building and surroundings. They help to relieve the 
authorities of a heavy burden and inculeate habits of health and cleanliness in 
the children. The Health Patrol also organises the collection of scrap and 
waste. This teaches the cadets how to put to profit material which, if allowed 
to lie in rubbish heaps or in lofts, often becomes a nuisance and a source of 
danger to health and safety. 

Safety Syllabus in Schools.—Good progress is being made in the city 
schools of Bombay. The Director of Public Instruction has recommended the 
Safety Syllabus prepared by the Safety First Association of India for use in 
the primary standards. A syllabus for seniors has also been forwarded for 
sanction and it is hoped that this will be introduced officially in the near 
future. At present, however, a number of schools in the city and suburbs 
are already teaching the Safety Syllabus for senior classes pending the official 
sanction. 

We need hardly emphasise that to-day in particular it is essential for 
education to adapt itself to suit the environment in which people live. This 
aspect has been fully realized by the more progressive schools in the city and 
suburbs, and we feel sure that the time is in fact approaching when safety 
education will take its rightful place in the school curriculum. 

Safety and Efficiency.—Many people are under the impression that safety 
teaching is something negative. Far from it. There is nothing so positive as 
the teaching of safe practices; for, acting safely means acting efficiently. In 
fact, safety and efficiency are synonymous terms. Ifa person acts efficiently 
it stands to reason that his action will not result in an accident; otherwise 
that action would be inefficient. The same with an action that is done safely. 
When we examine what safety, as it is taught by the Association, teaches its 
followers to do, we notice that its teaching goes even further than mere 
efficiency. It also includes consideration for others. Thus a safety cadet is 
required not only to walk in such a manner as to ensure his own safety but also 
to observe due respect for the comfort and convenience of other road-users. 

We repeat again, accidents do not happen; they are caused. Accidents 
are the direct or indirect result of somebody’s carelessness, recklessness 
or indifference. It is the urgent task of parents, teachers, scoutmasters, 
guiders and social welfare workers to study the problem and to spread the 
safety message to every individual in this great country of India. 








SOCIAL LIFE OF THE BLIND 
RAS MOHUN HALDER 


The baffling problems of the blind, arising out of their isolation and economic handicap, 
are indeed many, and they not infrequently result in social maladjustment. In this article 
Mr. Halder describes their social life, and makes a plea for an intelligent care and treatment 
of the sightless. 

Mr. Halder received his special training in the United States of America and is at 
present Principal of the Dadar School for the Blind, 


(R\HE problems of the handicapped groups—the crippled, the disfigured, the 
stutterer, the deaf, the blind—are not only physical and economic but 
also social and psychological. Nevertheless, their acquired or inherited 

defects make us aware of only the physical and economic problems because 
they are more apparent. Few of us regard them in the light of socio-psycho- 
logical maladjustment which may arise out of the environmental relation 
between this small minority-group and the rest. A happy solution of such 
problems has always been a rational and sympathetic understanding of the 
minority by the majority, and the will and earnestness of the minority to adjust 
itself to the society of which it is a part. This mutual co-operation is the key- 
note to the realization of a better and nobler world. In this spirit of under- 
standing and helpfulness, let us consider the particular problems that the 
sightless minority-group presents in relation to the sighted majority-group. 

The Pre-School Blind Child.—The position of a blind child in a family 
is peculiar, not normal. His arrival is generally regarded as a misfortune by 
the poor family. In the rich family, though he is a source of distress, he is 
an object on which wealth is lavished. In one case, he is an ‘economic 
liability’; in the other, he commands ‘luxurious indulgence’ by arousing the 
sympathetic sentiments of the family. In both cases, he develops abnormal 
personality traits. In the poor uneducated home, he is not understood, and is 
badly neglected; in the rich home, he is petted and pampered to the noticeable 
neglect of his other sighted brothers and sisters. This over-fondness and 
partiality on the part of the parents are detrimental to the proper growth and 
development not only of the blind child but also of his ‘normal’ siblings. 

The defective child, as he grows, ‘accepts, expects and demands’ this 
treatment; his brothers and sisters first sub-consciously grudge it, and later on 
laboriously turn their apparent affection into ‘pitying tolerance’ which is 
unhealthy both to them and to their handicapped brother. Socially they start 
to separate; economically the blind child turns out first to be a robber and 
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then a tyrant and a burden to his sighted brothers. Taking advantage of 
the over-fondness of the parents, the handicapped child starts to manipulate 
situations to his benefit and convenience by bringing social pressure to bear 
upon the normal members of the family. Thus he grows in this atmosphere, 
gradually developing a selfish attitude towards every aspect of life. Rightly, 
therefore, Dr. Allen remarks that the education of the blind child requires 
first the education of the blind child’s parents. The sighted world observes 
his selfishness and wrongly generalizes the behaviour-patterns of thé un- 
fortunate few as typical of the “‘class’’. Though the blind develop undesir- 
able social habits through their reaction to the behaviour of the other members 
of the family, yet they are blamed for these traits as though they were wholly 
responsible for them. 

It must now be apparent why blindness presents not only physical, but 
social and psychological problems. The ego-centric nature of the blind child, 
which is usually noticeable even to a casual observer, is not entirely his own 
creation. Lack of stimulation and ample experience due to deprivation of 
sight is, no doubt, an obvious reason. But, more than this is the environment 
which encourages him to be selfish and subjective. The restricted world of 
social intercourse and the unwise treatment allotted to him by his friends and 
parents make him ego-centric ; but the common man usually penalises him for 
his self-centred life which is not entirely of his own making. 

It is known that the degree of blindness varies in individual cases; but in 
this article problems of only the totally blind child from birth will be consider- 
ed. Physically, such a child gathers experience through touch, hearing, and 
later on through smell. In the beginning his experience outside his own body 
is almost nil. Hecan orient himself only through touch. Even here, the 
manual guidance of the sighted preponderates over his own efforts, retarding at 
the very start his independent activities outside of himself. The sighted child 
crawls at the age of 6 months ; the blind child is not allowed to do so because 
of the vulnerable position of the head, hand or feet. The child with sight 
starts to stand and walk at the age of 12 or 15 months; the one deprived of 
vision has been sometimes found unable to walk even at the age of three years 
when he is thrust upon the doors of an institution for the blind. The locomo- 
tion he has learnt is of a leap-frog type, slowly moving on his feet with out- 
stretched hands. To meet their needs at this stage, institutions known as 
‘“Sun-Shine Homes for Blind Babies’’ are provided in advanced countries. 
There blind babies between the ages of 10 months to4 years are brought up 
by experts and trained in the primary senses. But, sad to say, no such 


homes are provided in our country. In their absence, and till such time as 
public opinion is created to realise the necessity of separate nursery schools, 
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it is essential to establish up-to-date nursery schools and kindergartens as part 
of the elementary schools for the blind. 

In such institutions practice in orientation as well as all experiential 
knowledge should be given through touch, hearing and sound. Stimulation 
through sound not only helps and develops the sense of direction but it en- 
riches and makes the concepts meaningful. Very few sighted persons pause 
to think that it is essential to give a blind child practical experience to inter- 
relate the ‘‘sound heard’’ and the ‘‘sounding object’’. To a child totally 
blind from birth, the sound of a “‘Sitar’’ is only a sound without its special 
relation to the musical instrument. He cannot understand the relation unless 
he tactually examines the object that produces that sound; the rattle, which 
he handles, is not merely atoy to him but an educative instrument that teaches 
him the relation between the ‘‘sound heard’’ and the ‘“‘sounding object’, 
and at the same time it gives him a sense of direction. But, more than these, 
it is here—through kinaesthetic experience—that he gets his first idea of space. 

Apart from other educational values that pets have on the life of 
children, a dog with some bells round the neck gives the blind child 
innumerable opportunities for orientation. The child can run after it, 
following the sound. Manual guidance is often employed at home to help the 
child around, and too much attention is given to shield him from injury. 
The school pet, not having.any such sense of helpfulness, is a definite 
gain to the child. It runs about freely; the child in playing with it may 
‘‘bump’’ against walls, hedges, doors or chairs, thereby occasionally hurting 
himself; yet his freer activities teach him orientation. Perhaps a few bumps 
at this stage would teach him lessons that are likely to become very valuable 
throughout his life. The ability thus acquired to carry himself easily without 
awkwardness and to move smoothly will be an asset for his social acceptance 
in the future. 

Verbalism in the Blind.—Because of lack of opportunities for tactual 
and conceptual experiences in the home-environment, a blind child on admission 
into a school may appear to be retarded. Almost always he acquires a verbal 
unreality, devoid of experiential knowledge. It, therefore, implies that a 
boy, who is admitted to the school later, should be provided with the elementary 
experiences of which he is so badly in need. If he is denied these, not only 
does his education remain incomplete but his social behaviour is disapproved 
later on by the sighted. In our country, as most of our schools receive 
government and municipal grants-in-aid, school authorities have a tendency 
to hurry the pupils through the graded classes in order that they may continue 
to receive the grant-in-aid per child for the specified number of years. As a 
result, the pupil is often denied the elementary experiences so important to 
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him, thus making him unfit for social acceptance. 

The retardation referred to above is physical, mental and conceptual. 
Doubtless, a good school for the blind provides for physical activities, 
organised games and remedial exercises. And the child definitely improves 
his physical behaviour and adjustment during his residence in the school. Such 
experience helps him to grow mentally also. But, observations of pupils in 
good schools for the blind have led many to believe and endorse the view of 
Dr. Cutsforth that the sighted environment is, to a large extent, responsible 
for the verbal unreality of the blind. Not only in the blind child’s home 
but also in his school, one usually finds a sighted person describing a rose 
leaf as ‘‘beautiful, small, green’’ and so on, without reference to its roughness 
on one side and smoothness on the other, serratedness, smell and taste 
when crushed. 

No wonder then that a blind child would try to describe his visit to a 
farm or a menagerie in his written composition with preponderance of visual 
concepts which are meaningless and unreal to him. This practice develops 
verbalism. Dr. Ritchie describes this process of verbal exuberance as a 
defence mechanism which the blind employ to compensate his lost sight. As 
against this view, Dr. Cutsforth calls it merely verbalism. He holds that this 
mechanism grows not out of their desire to assert equality with the sighted 
but out of the environmental conditions provided for them by their sighted 
friends and teachers. 

In reference to the above Dr. Ritchie says: ‘‘Many blind people, for 
instance, have a fondness for big words. In writing they affect the grand, the 
Johnsonian, manner. The modern cult of the conversational in style leaves 
them cold. They roll the word of many syllables lovingly round the tongue 
and quickly respond to like eloquence in others. That such a trait is allowed 
to persist after school-days:is a reflection on the current teaching of English, 
for the misuse of words is, in most, an eradicable failing ; but the real point 
at issue is that, to a degree distinctly greater than in their seeing comrades, 
blind adolescents and adults have a tendency towards this weakness.’’ } 

On the other hand, Dr. Cutsforth remarks: ‘‘ The unique social and 
educational situation in which the blind are placed creates the necessity of 
treating a vast world of unreality in some realistic manner. This necessity has 
produced the much discussed verbal-mindedness of the blind. Wordminded- 
ness or verbalism is not a social phenomenon found only among the blind. It 
exists in any situation that demands the use of abstract concepts not verified 
by concrete experience. Words are conventional symbols for objects, qualities, 
actions, feelings—shorthand signs for experience. Their significance for com- 
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munication depends on the assumption that they represent essentially the same 
experience for all who use them. But social situations frequently arise in 
which words pass current in their own right, with little or no regard for the 
experiential reality they imply. Verbalism in the blind is not, as some writers 
hold, a sort of social compensation, an unconscious attempt to assert quality.’’* 

The effect of this self-created and imposed verbalism is very unwhole- 
some in the life of the blind child. He not only starts to discredit or under- 
value his own experience of the world around him but inculeates in him the 
hypocrisy of describing objects and attitudes which are unreal and meaning- 
less to him. This habit produces bad social traits of vanity, emptyness and 
unreality which persists even in later life. The ‘‘error of not educating the 
blind child into his world of experience so that he may live in harmony with 
himself and his world, whether it be among the blind or among the seeing’’ 
has been recognised by many educators. But, in our country this unreality in 
description is likely to continue until we give our pupils progressive schools 
with ample opportunities for experiencing and exploring the real world around 
them in the company and guidance of qualified well-experienced and under- 
standing teachers. Of such institutions there is at present a regrettable dearth. 

Life in the School.—True though it is that the home can seldom offer more 
facilities to the blind child than an institution, yet it must not be forgotten 
that want of proper stimulus, lack of proper freedom to develop the pupils’ 
personality may be as common in the residential institution for the blind 
as in the home. Within the four walls of the school, the blind pupil may feel 
happy, bright and responsive. But, how does he behave in the company of 
sighted persons, not connected with the institution, with whom he will have to 
spend a greater part of his life? This aspect of group living is important, and 
a normal relationship should therefore be established between the institutional 
blind child and his sighted friends. Doubtless, schools are trying to provide 
them opportunities to mingle with the sighted. But, unfortunately, such 
associations are occasional and short-lived. In order to have the desired 
effects, they should be real and permanent. 

Though the residential schools offer the blind pupil splendid opportuni- 
ties to acquire desirable social habits, there is always the danger of institu- 
tionalizing him. Keeping this in mind, we should adopt measures to develop 
his individuality. Uniformity in dress, however desirable it may be in a 
regiment, creates in the blind child the traits of what is known as institution- 
alism. If a little girl would like to dress herself in a frock of particular 
fashion or cut which may have some tactual and aesthetic appeal to her, she 
should be allowed to do so. If another older girl has a liking for a particular 

? Cutsforth, Thomas D., The Blind in School and Society, pp. 48-49. 
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‘sari’? which may give her an emotional satisfaction, by all means she 
should be given such liberty rather than be forced to use the simple and con- 
venient institutional uniform. An institutional close hair-cut may help the 
blind boy to a certain extent to keep his head and hair clean, but it cruelly 
deprives him of the opportunity to learn to comb, part his hair and keep them 
clean in the normal way. Further, let us imagine fora moment what mental 
and social effect it might produce on him when he comes to know that his see- 
ing friend’s hair-cut is almost always different. 

Then there is the question of mores, codes and tone of the school 
which affect the moral, mental and social life of the blind. These influences 
persist even in post-school life. The impression the sighted members of the 
staff create in their sightless pupils are regarded by the latter as being typical 
of the general sighted public. If the sighted members of the school com- 
munity are peevish, inconsiderate, apathetic and sentimental, the blind pupil 
will judge the rest of the sighted world as such. This side remark is merely 
to show the importance of the school environment and of the sighted teachers 
towards their blind wards. 

Social life of the blind-school pupils consists mostly in their relation- 
ship with one another and their teachers. In the preschool period, the child’s 
social world consists of those who come close enough to talk to him, to touch 
him, or to be touched or talked to; and in their absence, of himself. To the 
nursery school teacher instances of masturbation, many years prior to signs 
of puberty, may be shocking, if she fails to realize that, though the child plays 
with the sex-organ, it may have no sexual significance. Lack of activity, or 
interest in and discovery of parts, is not infrequently the reason for such 
behaviour. Even as the child grows, his social situation does not expand, 
neither does it have the same stimulating objective environment that a sighted 
child is blessed with. Therefore the social-sexual relationships grow out 
of social relationships. Because of lack of objective stimulation the child 
discovers, or is initiated into, masturbation. Masturbative habits are common 
amongst the sighted children as well, but the factor, which is mainly re- 
sponsible for this habit of masturbation and homosexuality among blind 
children in the residential schools, is the practice of herding together pupils 
of all ages. In many schools, big and small boys sleep in the same dormitory. 
No schools have separate buildings for the nursery, kindergarten, primary and 
high school pupils. 

But more effective than segregation by age-groups is education in sex 


matters. Many American colleges, universities and even high schools are 


offering courses definitely designed to develop in young people a wholesome 
attitude towards sex life. At present none of our colleges or schools for the 
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sighted offers training in so important a subject. So also this convenient 
attitude of ignoring the problem has been adopted by all of the blind schools 
in India with the exception of one where education in personal hygiene is co- 
related to elementary problems of sex. In this particular institution children 
are all of school-age. The girls’ class is taken by a cultured motherly woman 
and the boys’ class is taken by an educated fatherly man. The Principal 
co-operates with these voluntary workers. The results achieved so far have 
been both encouraging and satisfactory. The contents of the course expands 
gradually as the child grows in maturity. Such education is likely to be of 
far greater value than the traditional method of sermonising on sex matters. 

In American schools for the blind, where women-teachers are much in 
excess of men, instances of “‘teacher-fixation’’ are common. The admiration 
of the young blind man for his educated, sighted and attractive teacher has, 
in some cases, resulted in happy marriages. In fact, these helpful, sym- 
pathetic and intelligent wives have been able to guide their blind husbands 
and inspire them to achieve greater success. One blind man, who married his 
teacher, rose to the high position of a judge of a court through her guidance 
and inspiration. ‘‘Master-fixation’’ in the case of girls is also known to exist. 
Always these poor blind girls have been objects of disappointment. If 
attractive instructors in residential institutions only knew how often they are 
the objects of love-conversations amongst the pupils they would certainly feel 
much embarrassed. We do not hear of such ‘‘teacher-fixation’’ in our schools, 
not because they do not exist here but because we do not care to study the sex 
and emotional life of our pupils. If a teacher is admired by a blind boy or 
girl, it speaks well for the teacher. But it also reveals a defect in our school 
system—the dearth and infrequency of the opportunity of social intercourse 
with the desirable, intelligent and attractive sighted members of the com- 
munity who can enrich the life of the sightless by their company. 

Now with regard to the aesthetic life of the blind, very few persons 
realise that ‘‘ what is visually simple is tactually complex’’. This truth 
should be constantly remembered when presenting objects to the blind child 
for his education or enjoyment. The object he can appreciate aesthetically 
is tri-dimensional (three-sided). Even then one must not lose sight of the fact 
that, however life-like the expert hands of a taxidermist may make a hare, it 
does not have the throbbings of an alive animal; the hairs are not glossy ; 
the tail does not wag, and so on. The stuffed python does not have the 
slipperiness ; it shows only one posture ; it is not active. Then again, there 
are both objective and subjective factors in aesthetic life. Aesthetic life is 
related to social life in that aesthetic values enrich it. So, inthe life of a 
blind child, realistic experiential knowledge is very valuable for his growth 
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as well as for his social adjustment. 

Voice cultivation, orientation and presentation are of immense value to 
the blind. <A pleasant voice and good presentation prove to be a social asset. 
A child with these qualities would make good impressions on his sighted 
friends. The ‘‘broadcasting voice’’—a voice that is thrown all over the audi- 
torium or room, and not particularly towards any one direction—is what is 
common among the blind. This defect is due to their inability to locate the 
position of the listener or the speaker owing to their lack of sight. Therefore, 
training in orientation and localisation of the voice, when a blind boy speaks or 
is spoken to, should be given in order to make him socially efficient. In the 
absence of this knowledge many embarrassing social situations may be created. 

Dr. Cutsforth clearly amplifies the above situation thus: ‘‘The broad- 
casting voice and its accompanying lack of spatial orientation produce many 
of those embarrassing situations in stores and restaurants in which the seeing 
clerk or waitress can establish no contact with the blind customer. His 
behaviour indicates such complete oblivion to his surroundings that the clerk 
is compelled to make the approach by asking, ‘‘What size collar does your 
friend wear ?’’ or the waitress, ‘‘Does your friend wish soup?’’ He further 


adds: ‘‘Whenever the blind complain of the stupidity of seeing individuals 
who ask such silly questions, they are quite unaware that it is they and not the 
seeing who are stupid, for they are not appearing, from all objective criteria, 
to be oriented to the spatial socia) situation, and until they do acquire the 
ability to seem so oriented in appearance and in the use of the voice, clerks 


and waitresses will for ever be obdurately unresponsive.’’ ® 


‘The attitude towards others and, still more important his attitude 
towards himself will be determined firmly by whatever his (the blind child’s) 
social environment will afford.’’ The ‘blind teas’ of London, a half century 
ago, of which Sir Francis Campbell got disgusted, and of which Dr. Allen ‘ 
so often speaks and writes, ‘smacked of pity, compassion and superiority- 
complex on the part of the sighted giver. They have probably diminished to 
nil in England and in America, but charitable dinners and parties still exist in 
our country. The givers play the role sometimes of the non-ethical man who 
throws a coin to the beggar so hard that it hits and hurts him, sometimes of 
a person who is an emblem of sentimental sympathy, and almost always of 
persons who show signs of economic exuberance. Doubtless, there are persons 
who treat blind children in the right way but their percentage is very small. 
Many generous persons invite blind pupils to their home in order to satisfy 
their craving for a good meal but seldom to help them to benefit themselves by 


3 Cutsforth, Thomas D., The Blind in School and Society, p. 193. 
* Allen, Edward E,, The Teachers’ Forum, May, 1940, p. 89, 
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social contacts with the sighted. Sometimes feeding of the poor and the 
under-privileged is regarded as an act of kindness by the giver to court the 
favour of God. Unless the blind children get the social benefits of mixing 
with the seeing, the feasting of children outside school premises should be 
discouraged. It is needless to point out what unwholesome mental, moral and 
social effects these charitable treats may have on blind children. 

The Post-School Blind.—The social life.of the post-school blind presents 
problems which are beyond the power of the school to solve; yet the schools 
are primarily responsible for their social adjustments or maladjustments. 
The ultimate test of social fitness is whether or not the blind adult can adjust 
himself to the normal world. If he fails here, it proves the failure of the 
school which trained him. The outgoing pupils of a school may be divided 
into two groups: the professional or the literary, and the industrial. 
The former, though naturally very few in number, have better chances of 
adjustment, since they generally enter an understanding world which is 
ready to receive them. These fortunate few attain success, become socially 
adjusted, economically independent and contributive members of the com- 
munity. A few marry successfully and live happily. 

The problem of the other group is very acute and serious in nature. 
Some of them get admission into the few sheltered or subsidized workshop or 
homes that exist in our country—but the number of such homes is very 
limited. The socio-psychological problems of this industrial group parallel 
those of the residential schools but they are greater and wider in degree as well 
as extent. Some of these blind men cannot make the workshops or homes their 
permanent abode. They go out, explore the unknown world and find it very 
unsympathetic. Some marry unsuitable persons and bring unhappiness and 
distress to themselves and to the other members of the growing family. Some 
encounter mental and moral aberrations. Such maladjustments are not likely 
to disappear unless and until we have plenty of sheltered and subsidized work- 
shops, placement-bureau and social workers to help and guide them in meeting 
their occupational and social problems. 

To summarise, education in life-situations, opportunities for the develop- 
ment of personality, proper guidance in behaviour problems, and after-care 
associations to look after the blind pupils when they leave school to become 
wage-earners are essential to help the blind to become self-supporting, well- 
adjusted and useful members of society. 











TAGORE AND HIS SCHEME OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 

Tagore was not merely a poet; his vigorous mind urged him ever to fresh efforts of 
creative activity. Asa result, there is no important aspect of Indian national life to which 
he did not make a signal contribution during his strenuous public life covering over a 
period of fifty years. In this article Dr, Kumarappa interprets the poet’s ideas on rural 
reconstruction, and shows how they found expression in Sriniketan when it was under his 
control and guidance, 


Since they are rooted in the eternal elements in Indian culture, they 

will influence generations yet to come. His precious gift to India, of 
which he generally spoke with tenderness and emotion, is Visva-Bharati, the 
International University in Bolpur, Bengal. It grew out of the educational ex- 
periment the poet conducted in Bolpur about the beginning of this century. 
Though Visvabharati was organized only in 1921, today it comprises, besides 
Shantiniketan—founded after the ancient forest school ideal in 1901 for 
primary and secondary education—a Department of Music and Arts whose 
purpose is to reclaim Indian music, singing, dancing and painting, and an 
Institute of Oriental Research which aims to revive India’s ancient culture 
and learning. To these Tagore added Sriniketan, a unique institute of rural 
reconstruction, for the purpose of rehabilitating the disorganized villages, 
and training men to carry on and extend this important task into other sec- 
tions of India. In view of the ever-growing interest in rural reconstruction in 
our country, it may be worthwhile to bring to light Tagore’s outstanding 
contributions to this aspect of our nation-building programme by tracing 
his educational theory and seeing how it found expression in Sriniketan and 
influenced its growth and development. 

Agriculture plays an incredibly significant part in the economy of the 
country. Even now only a very small percent of India’s teeming millions 
has been affected by Western industrialism. It is because India is still mainly 
agricultural that there are some 7,00,000 villages in the whole of India, while 
there are hardly 2,000 towns and hamlets with a population of five thousand 
or more. Thus the population being rural, the village still remains not only as 
an important factor in India’s economic organization, but also as the very 
basis of her culture and civilization. It is not, therefore, without reason that 
Tagore pronounced emphatically that any attempt or scheme to bring about 
India’s regeneration must begin with the village as the unit. 

But contrary to this position maintained by the poet, the education of 
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India for over a century and a half has totally neglected to take into considera- 
tion this peculiar, and yet vital, place the village occupies in India’s economic 
and social life. When the British introduced Western learning into India, 
they were primarily interested in educating the upper classes in English so 
that they could recruit from among them, men who could assist in the sub- 
ordinate offices of the administration of the country. Naturally, therefore, 
secondary and higher learning were encouraged but primary and practical 
education were sadly neglected. The operation of such a policy excluded 
effectively education in commerce and agriculture, applied science and techno- 
logy, and arts and crafts. An educational system so limited in its scope could 
not but result in narrowing down the range of professions and occupations in 
India. In consequence, the country was flooded with so-called educated men 
whose training was purely literary, and whom the government could not absorb 
as they were too many in number and the country could not make use of as 
they were ill-equipped to help in its economic development. 

Since the Indian mind, through its pursuance of literary and dialectic 
studies for ages had already become remarkably subtle but pathetically im- 
practical, no system could have been more successfully devised for the emascula- 
tion of the upper classes than this type of Western education which trained 
the intellect and disregarded the hands. Such an education of India over a 
period of hundred and fifty years could not but result in deepening India’s 
poverty and helplessness. And now as one ponders over the fact that about 
75 percent of India’s enormous population lives directly on the soil, and 
another 15 percent more by occupations closely allied to agriculture, one is 
struck with the hopeless inadequacy of this type of education to effect India’s 
economic regeneration. It is such educational futility that drove the poet 
to experiment in education. In order to demonstrate how villages may be 
reconstructed and their appalling poverty reduced, he started Sriniketan to 
experiment in rural reconstruction. 


I 


The ancient forest schools of India, which were India’s universities, 
were not shut off from the daily life of the people. The guru and his chelas 
gathered fruit and fuel, and took their cattle to graze, supporting themselves 
by the work of their own hands. Thus education in ancient India comprehend- 
ed all life. Likewise modern education, the poet maintained, must develop 
out of, and be vitally related to, its native element, the life current of the 
people. Economic life covers the whole width of the fundamental basis of 
society, because its necessities are the simplest and the most universal. In fact, 
society in its early stages was held together by its economic co-operation as 
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its members felt in unison a natural interest in their right to live. Therefore 
educational institutions, he contended, must have close association with this 
economic life. And the highest mission of education must be to help us to 
realise the inner principle of unity of all knowledge, and all the activities of 
our social life and spiritual being. In other words, education must not only 
instruct but live, not only think but produce. 

Further, just as the need for self-preservation demands that room be 


made in the education of man for training him for the perfect maint enance of 


his individual life, so also the need for adjustment of his individual life to his 
larger community or corporate life demands the cultivation in man of the spirit 


of mutual responsibility. But unfortunately this hardly finds its place, so the 


poet observed, in the system of education which obtains in India. No doubt, 
the discipline of self-control and good behaviour is recognized in our schools, 
but the service of society requires much more than that; it calls for informa- 
tion certainly, but, even more than that, it requires that experience which 
comes only from the exercise of a number of physical, moral and intellectual 
faculties. All that we see in our surroundings today in the form of poverty, 
disease, ignorance, feebleness of intellect and will, and also that aggressive 
spirit of egotism and self-assertion associated with the cultivation of sectarian- 
ism, institutionalism and nationalism, which create in the human world the 
worst form of dissension and blindness, are due, he believed, to this deficiency 
in our educational system. Owing to this defect, man suffers from that !ack 
of true freedom in his social life—a freedom that comes from a feeling of 
general welfare characterized by a wide-spread atmosphere of mutual sympathy 
and co-operation. 

Therefore Tagore confidently asserted that a centre of learning in India 
should not only be the centre of intellectual life but the very centre of her 
economic life also. It must co-operate with the villages around it, cultivate 
land, breed cattle, spin cloth, press oil seeds ; it must produce all the neces- 
saries, devising the best means, using the best materials, and calling science 
to its aid. Its very existence should depend upon the success of its industrial 
activities carried out on the co-operative principle, which will unite the 
teachers, students and villagers of the neighbourhood in a living and active 
bond of necessity. Such an education will give an industrial training, whose 
motive force will not be the greed of profits, but the joy of service rising out 
of mutual sympathy and love. Only an education which approximates this 
ideal will be capable of supplying that motive power which can give a different 
bias and direction to our modern civilization which is at present dominated by 
crass materialism, 

Property, as it is sought for today, separates individual from indivi- 
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dual, and group from group; it thus weakens human relationship and 
disintegrates society. Therefore Tagore maintained that education should 
change this’situation by supplying us with different ideals of property and 
itsuse. It must help to make property the richest expression of the best in 
us, Of our individuality whose greatest illumination is love. Property must 
really become the means of social intercommunication. When it is alive to 
its function, it makes, as the unit of wealth, for communal prosperity, just 
as individuals as units build up the community. Our wisdom lies, therefore, 
not in destroying separateness of units but in maintaining the spirit of unity 
in its fullest strength. Such an ideal can only be realized by making provi- 
sion for students to live in intimate touch with nature, daily to grow in an 
atmosphere of service offered to all creatures—tending trees, feeding birds and 
animals, and learning to feel the immense mystery of the soil and water 
and air. 

Along with this, the poet stated, there should be some sharing of life 
with the tillers of the soil and the humble workers in the neighbouring 
villages, studying their crafts, inviting them to feasts, joining them in co- 
operative enterprises for common welfare. In all our intercourse we should 
be guided, however, not by moral maxims or the condescension of social 
superiority, but by natural sympathy of life for life, and by the sheer neces- 
sity of love’s sacrifice for its own sake. The function of education thus 
becomes that of imparting life-hreadth to the complete man, who is intellee- 
tual as well as economic, bound by social bonds but aspiring towards spiritual 
freedom and final protection. 

But because education in India was controlled by base utilitarianism, 
and not by social ideals, generous and creative, the masses of India have 
received little benefit from it. As Tagore looked over the villages, he found 
the shadow of death and want growing deeper daily. In them, he declared, 
water stores are drying up, the pastures are no longer kept inviolate, temples 
are falling into decay, and the unlettered sons of the village pundits are earn- 
ing a precarious livelihood by giving false evidence. The village is fast grow- 
ing into a jungle and malaria is devastating the land. No food, no health, 
no joy, no hope, no man to help his neighbour. When the blow comes heads 
are bent to receive it ; when death arrives a passive embrace is offered. When 
injustice is suffered the blame is cast on the evil star, and neighbours in their 
troubles are left to Providence. The village community is moribund,—its 
life-giving institutions are uprooted and are floating like dead logs down the 
stream of time. 

And yet, the village is the centre of Indian civilization, and a vast 
majority of the Indian population is still rural. It is obvious, therefore, that 
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if India’s national regeneration is to be brought about, the villages must first be 
restored to their normal economic and social life. To this end, the poet 
stressed, we need a system of education which will win the confidence, friend- 
ship and affection of the villagers and cultivators by taking a real interest in 
all that concerns their life and welfare, and by making a lively effort to assist 
them in solving their pressing problems. It must take the problems of the 
villages, of the soil, to the class room for study and discussion and then to the 
experimental farm for solution. And the knowledge and experience thus 
gained should be carried to the villages in the endeavour to improve their 
sanitation and health, develop their resources and credit and help them to sell 
their produce and buy their requirements to the best advantage. Furthermore, 
it must teach them better methods of growing crops and vegetables, and 
keeping live-stock ; and encourage them to learn and practise arts and crafts, 
bringing home to them the benefits of associated life, mutual aid and common 


endeavour, 
II 


During his sojourn in America, Tagore met L. K. Elmhirst, a graduate 
of Cambridge, who was then a student in the Agricultural School of Cornell 
University ; he extended an invitation to E]mhirst to join him in the task of 
meeting this pressing need for experimentation in the rehabilitation of the 
villages in India. So he joined Tagore in 1922 and rendered within his short 
stay invaluable help in combining American ideas of scientific farming and 
modern education with the poet’s ideas of rural reconstruction. Tagore 
placed his farm in the village of Surul at the disposal of Elmhirst to be used as 
the basis of his operation for the founding of a School of Agriculture and Rural 
Reconstruction. Here every precaution was taken to avoid all the blunders 
which are commonly committed in India of bringing a ready-made system 
from somewhere and making it fit every unfortunate village and town in 
India. Just as each pupil needs individual attention, so also each village, said 
Tagore, requires individual study and treatment, inasmuch as each has its 
own history—social, economic and political. 

Hence in Sriniketan no attempt is made to start out for the village with 
any well planned programme ; there the programme grows with the study of 
the problems of each individual village. The method of attack followed is to 
begin with a very careful survey of the village with special reference to its 
past and present economic condition, its social and sanitary state, and its 
educational and political position. Such a survey, for instance, of a particu- 
lar village revealed the following conditions: impoverishment of the soil, 
prevalence of malaria and other diseases, suspicion and distrust, poverty and 
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starvation among the inhabitants, and the drain of the best brains and bodies 
to the city. Further, it was found that the community life, the spirit of 
mutual responsibility and co-operation, was absent in the village. Roads 
were poor, sanitary conditions were bad and the peasants’ knowledge of how 
to capitalize their resources for agricultural improvement was hopelessly 
inadequate. 

The disclosure of the above conditions made it quite evident that the task 
of village reconstruction was nothing less than that of rebuilding the economic 
foundation of the particular village, of stimulating the villager to use his avail- 
able resources, of organizing co-operative marketing, of driving out fear and 
suspicion. In short, it meant that the old spirit of community enterprise,— 
which embraced not only buying and selling but every part of a varied life, of 
art and poetry, of dance and drama, of song and folk tale,—had to be revived. 

The poet and his workers realized that to undertake such a task of re- 
construction would mean not only instructing and assisting the farmer to 
regain his place but also providing proper education for the children of the 
village. The rural school, if it is to meet that need, must be such as to give 
the child an opportunity to experience and to learn by experience. In other 
words, it must encourage the child to experiment and to draw conelusions from 
its experience. In Tagore’s Institute, therefore, no programme of village work 
is considered in the abstract. It is through purposeful enterprise that it is 
growing in its life and work. The triple agencies in village education, as they 
have grown out of actual experiment, are: the Scout Troup, Day and Night 
Schools for village children and the Home Project. 

Scout training helps the village boys to pick up the idea of immediate 
obedience to an order, and to realize the value of concerted action. The group 
games develop in them a sporting spirit as well as an understanding of co- 
operative effort—a great need in village life. The Scout Troup has been found 
to be a very valuable auxiliary in the work of reconditioning villages. During 
district or village fairs, for instance, they help as volunteers in the general 
running of the fair, the controlling of drinking water, the proper parking of 
carts, the supervision of latrines ete. At times of epidemics they render 
excellent service. When malaria breaks out, for example, the scouts draw up 
maps showing dobas, tanks, pools, drains ete., in the village, and then take the 
necessary steps in fighting the dobas, kerosening tanks, disinfecting wells, 
destroying mosquitoes, opening up drains and so forth. Out of a village fire 
came the need for a fire brigade and now the scouts are also trained to fight fire 
in the villages. Their excellent work and disinterested service in the improve- 
ment of the village seldom fails to produce a most salutary educative effect on 
the adult population of the village, The Institute sends out trained scouts to 
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neighbouring villages to organize scouts. Thus Boy Scouts prove themselves 
indispensable by their invaluable service to the general condition of these 
villages. 

The village family is a poor family, and it is no wonder if the parent 
insists on having his child share in some way the financial burden of the 
family. Moreover, the parent is sceptical of the value of education. He 
often fears, and that not without reason, that his child may be tempted away 
from the land by a system of training which makes him unfit for rural life 
and work. Because of such fears he keeps the child away from the village 
school. In full recognition of this situation the poet decided to train every 
boy in the village to play his part in increasing the family income by utiliz- 
ing the Home Project. By this method the boy is taught to carry on some 
hobby at home which will aid in a way the family earnings. They are en- 
couraged to weave, to raise poultry, to preserve fruits and to grow vegetables 
in their own home yard under the supervision of their teachers. The natural 
ambition of the boys to be earning members like their fathers is also thus 
capitalized. Incidentally it may be mentioned in this connection that the poet 
did not consider that a boy has had an education in citizenship until he had 
learned to produce by the labour of his own hands, sell the product of his 
efforts and then express his personality in the expending of the proceeds. 
The Home Project provides also for this type of training in citizenship. 

Another value of this method, which is of real educational significance 
is that it arouses the pupil’s interest by offering them problems and claiming 
solutions from them; it has been found that with proper stimulation un- 
limited fields of interest, and therefore study of varied subjects, such as 
botany, chemistry, physics, bacteriology, geology, surveying, levelling, soil- 
testing etc., may be opened up in relation to their Home Projects. Such pro- 
jects help the students, not infrequently, to discover their special interests and 
go on to higher schools for specialized study. Above all these values, the 
most important advantage it has from the poor peasant’s point of view is 
that it makes his boys useful and productive; consequently, it has also the 
advantage of increasing thereby the peasant’s own interest in the education of 
his children. 

Tagore was fully convinced that no system of education which does not 
give children under proper supervision all the experiences—social, economic 
and cultural,—with which they have to deal when they are grown up, could 
help in the true sense of the word in the rehabilitation of the villages. Any 
system of village education, he believed, must aim to train them to meet the 
needs of the village itself, whether it be by way of tanning, poultry-raising, 
farming, gardening, dyeing, weaving or anything else. 
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Though Visvabharati has often been badly in need of financial help, 
yet all through the years of his administration, Tagore consistently refused to 
accept aid from Government for fear of external control, and consequent 
check to the freedom of his institution. But it is interesting to observe 
that he was not opposed to accepting assistance from any organisation, 
governmental or otherwise, in the work of village reconstruction. In fact, it 
is the policy of the Institute to consider it, as far as its village extension 
work is concerned, its duty to stimulate and encourage the activities of all 
bodies, public and private, which have the welfare of the peasant at heart and 
show a really sympathetic attitude towards him. 

This step taken by the Institute made it possible to secure the services 
of the Government Research Tannery for the village muchis or tanners, and 
to work out a co-operative scheme between the Anti-Malarial Co-operative 
Society, the Ministry of Public Health, the District and Union Board Chair- 
men to tackle the curse of malaria and ill-health in these villages, and to 
invite the Veterinary Department to run a clinic for the village. 

Such co-operative effort and work of the Institute has demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of doubt that only as private enterprises arise in the villages 
themselves, it would be possible to make full use of the Government Depart- 
ments of Health, Industries and Agriculture. It is very necessary to form 
some permanent link between the laboratories maintained by Government and 
the needs of the villages. Unless these Departments stimulate the villager to 
grasp the information and assistance held out to him, and unless they reach 
the children directly through co-operation with the school master and private 
agencies, they will not justify their existence and the lavish expenditure of 
funds on them. This demonstration of how these costly departments can be 
made use of in the interest of the rural population through such co-operation 
is in itself a notable service to the cause of rural reconstruction. 

The people of the village easily fall victim to all sorts of diseases because 
of their low power of resistance and of the unsanitary conditions which prevail 
in the villages. The crying need for medical aid to the sick in the villages 
brought a dispensary into existence as part of the Institute. There is always 
a stream of men, women and children who come to the dispensary seeking 
medical help. As many as 10,000 patients are treated in a year. Women 
come even from long distances for treatment. Doctors, trained nurses and 
midwives with the assistance of young men and women students attached to 
the dispensary do excellent work in caring for these humble folk. 

This medical section has successfully organized Local Health Societies 
for the improvement of the sanitary and health conditions of the villages. 
The medical officer of the Institute gives frequent demonstrations and lantern 
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lectures on food values, personal hygiene, village sanitation and preventable 
diseases. He carries on a certain amount of research also in connection with 
the peculiar diseases prevalent in the villages. The midwives of the dispensary 
visit the women of the village and give them talks on maternity, nursing and 
sanitation; they give lessons in midwifery, and demonstrations whenever 
possible, to the untrained village dais (midwives). Thus the Institute tries 
through such medical work to improve the sanitary conditions of the villages, 
and the health and happiness of the peasants. 


III 


The poverty and suffering of the peasantry has become most appalling 
because of the continued economic exploitation. Though India is still almost 
purely an agricultural country, only a very few agricultural colleges are found 
in India, and even they serve mainly, as Prof. Kilpatrick of Columbia rightly 
points out, to teach some and they in turn to teach some others. The farmer 
who is in dire need of agricultural knowledge and training in scientific 
methods gets really little or no benefit from these institutions. Our villages 
therefore need education; certainly, said the poet, but not book learning. 
They need education in sanitation, in health, in co-operation, in arts and 
erafts, and, above all, in scientific agriculture. However, in the education 
of the village there should be no attempt, he pointed out, to impose education 
from without. In every case the nature of village education must be determin- 
ed by the distinctive problems each village faces. 

In order to experiment in this direction Tagore organized an Agricul- 
tural School with an experimental farm in the village of Surul. Though the 
barren land, where the present farm stands, was bought in 1922, yet it was 
not till 1924 that the actual laying out of the farm and the carrying out of 
experiments on scientific lines were undertaken. The entire area was plotted 
out systematically and a proper system of drainage and irrigation laid out. 
With the help and guidance of agricultural experts trained in America, the 
poet added to his Institute an invaluable experimental station. 

The village workers are trained here to look for the peasant’s problem, 
bring it to the class room for study and discussion, and to find a solution 
through experimentation. The Agricultural school teaches the boys and the 
farmers how to find out the natural productivity of the soil and to increase it 
by following a judicious system of rotation of crops and intensive cultivation. 
It teaches them also how to find out crops that might be grown most econom- 
ically with the aid of indigenous implements and methods which an average 
cultivator can easily afford, and also how to introduce new crops and to use 
with advantage improved and modern implements whenever possible. The 
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farmers come quite frequently, and in numbers, to the experimental farm to 
see demonstrations in scientific farming, to watch students at work on the 
farm, to observe the tractor in operation and to learn the various methods of 
fighting crop diseases and insect pests. 

The Experimental Farm cultivates tomatoes, cauliflower, dhaincha 
plants for green manuring, tobacco, potatues, big round onions, maize as 
fodder crop, sunhemp fibres, jute, Guina grass for fodder, sugar cane, plan- 
tain, pineapple, mulberry plants for silk rearing and so forth. <A flower 
garden is also kept up for the purpose of raising seeds and seedlings. A 
number of Japanese, Chinese and other foreign fruits and vegetables have been 
experimented with successfully. During the slack season the sons and daughters 
of the peasants are invited to come to this Institute with their school teachers 
and devote their time to the learning of gardening, manuring, seed-bed 
making, poultry-raising, durrie-weaving and other such useful arts and crafts. 

The Agricultural School runs Dairy and Poultry farms also. The Dairy 
Department breeds cattle which will produce not only good milch cows but 
also good draft animals. ‘he latter is produced without the importation of 
foreign stock by proper selection and culling from indigenous stock. The 
villagers are invited to avail themselves of every help the farm can give 
towards improving their cattle. 

it is obvious that if agricultural knowledge is to be of any use at all 
to the people, it must be in possession of the toilers of the soil. What India 
needs, therefore, are not merely agricultural colleges all over India, but even 
more rural schools with an agricultural bias, and also experimental farms. 
Tagore put forth the idea that agricultural improvement must be started with 
each individual farmer. It is he who is lacking in agricultural knowledge and 
education; his methods and implements are primitive, and his meagre means 
forbid expensive implements. Agricultural education must consider all these 
problems of the Indian farmer, and find ways and means of solving them. 
The poet, by actually demonstrating how the individual farmer may be 
reached and how he may be supplied with useful and scientific knowledge of 
farming, has made an important contribution to village education. 

There are over 250,000,000 persons living on agriculture, but since 
agriculture in itself, as practised in India, could not yield a real livelihood, 
cottage industries were maintained to supplement the family income. But 
these cottage industries were crushed by the play of such economic forces as 
the industrial revolution in Great Britain, the practice of free Trade Policy 
and the resulting competition of machine-made goods with the hand-made 
articles. The destruction of these industries meant the reducing of millions 
of agriculturists to dire starvation. 
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Since for years yet to come India will not become industrialized in such 
a way as to raise substantially the economic condition of these villages, 
Tagore held that any system of rural reconstruction must give careful atten- 
tion to the possibility of reviving the decaying arts and crafts of these villages. 
It is the practice of such a policy that seems to determine the expansion of 
Tagore’s Institute in different directions. For instance, the deplorable con- 
dition of the local muchi or village tanner in one particular village led the 
institute to study his problems and needs. Those students who made the 
investigation had to be sent to the Research Tannery in Calcutta to be trained 
in order to help those village tanners to solve their problems. Such a study 
resulted not only in reviving the tanning industry of the village, but also in 
bringing into existence the Tannery Department of the Institute. 

Similarly, an investigation of the district of Birbhum showed that there 
was once a prosperous weaving industry, which had practically died out, and 
that some attempts made to revive this important industry on the workshop 
plan had also failed. Further, the investigation revealed that that failure 
was due to the inadequate supply of cheap yarn, and to the substitution of 
more expensive ways of supplying the labour provided in the older method of 
production by the co-operation of the weaver’s family. This research resulted 
in adding a Weaving Department to the Institute. 

After several attempts the Institute has succeeded in putting new life 
into the industry. The Weaving Department now gives these weavers train- 
ing in planning new designs and supplies them with yarn at a cheaper rate. 
Others who wish to learn weaving to supplement their family income are 
also given every facility according to their several needs. Thus many have 
already learnt to turn their idle hours to productive work and raise the 
economic condition of the family. In this manner the Institute takes up the 
problems of the different villages, and helps, as far as possible, to solve them 
and to revive their old handicrafts. 

Along with such work, the poet proposed that Village Societies should 
be formed to work hand in hand. Therefore such societies were established 
for the purpose of settling disputes by arbitration, bringing about mutual 
trust among the peasants, and improving the condition of the depressed 
classes by spreading education and removing the evil of drink. Also UCo- 
operative Organizations for buying and selling, for the purpose of irrigation, 
sanitation, and promotion of efficient manufacture and intensive cultivation 
were organized in these villages. We must keep in mind, however, that 
Tagore’s efforts to form such co-operative societies were not controlled by 
the idea of accumulation of riches or of concentration of power. Such 
societies are meant to teach India co-operation partly for creating wealth, 
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not acquiring it, but even more for a fuller expression of spiritual life 
through property in all its communal relations. They have been found to be 
of very great help in instilling new moral and social life into these village 
communities. 

Poverty is, indeed, an important problem in the village, but to the 
poet, the problem of unhappiness appeared even more important. Wealth, 
which is the synonym for the production and collection of things, men ean 
make use of ruthlessly, but happiness, which may not compete with wealth 
in its list of materials, is final. It is creative, and therefore it has its sources 
of riches within itself. Consequently, in all his attempts to rebuild the 
village, Tagore tried to flood the choked bed of village life with the stream 
of happiness. In such task, he believed, the scholars, the poets, the musicians, 
the artists should collaborate and offer their contributions. 

On festive occasions and during village fairs, a company of Visva- 
bharati players and musicians entertain the villagers with Jatras, folk songs, 
open air plays and village music. The peasants are encouraged to act scenes 
from the scriptures—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—to take part in 
village sports and to indulge in fire works. All these help to relieve the 
monotony and isolation of rural life and to cultivate sociability by feeding 
the affective side of man’s nature. The boys of the Institute take great 
delight in serving the peasants in this manner and increasing their happiness. 
The Institute tries thus to instil that noblest spirit in the world, the spirit of 
brotherhood and disinterested service between man and man in the promotion 
of his welfare and happiness. Without appeal to such spirit, any attempt to 
solve the problem of the Indian village will only lead us, the poet declared, 
to the spirit of capitalist industrialism. 

For the purpose of extending this work of village rehabilitation, the 
Institute holds a series of Training Camps each year. Young students from 
villages who wish to return to their own home to take up some form of Wel- 
fare or Village Reconstruction Work are given an introductory training in 
these camps. They learn to dig trenches, cook and serve food, and receive 
instruction in personal hygiene, policing and fire control. They are taught 
the causes and prevention of malaria, cholera, typhoid, smallpox, dysentery 
etc. They are also trained in map reading, drawing of maps, surveying of 
local conditions of village life and in some farming methods. Besides such 
workers, the Institute trains others known as apprentices. The peculiar 
thing about this group of workers is that they are trained not only to carry 
on the village welfare and reconstruction work but also to be independent 
workers. They are taught to earn their own livelihood and then go about 
stimulating in the peasant and his children the spirit of self-help. Thus 
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the Institute carries on not only its experimentation in rural reconstruction 
but also the work of providing an army of devoted and well-trained workers 
for the purpose of extending this important work in other districts and pro- 
vinces, and laying the foundations of a happy, contended and humane life in 
villages. Such then is the programme of work outlined by Tagore for re- 
suscitating our disintegrated villages. 

Visvabharati is a unique centre of learning where there is a perpetual 
fusing of the intellect and the soul, not only between the master and the 
pupil, but embracing in its influence the unlettered tillers of the soil as well. 
The Indian centre of culture is wedded to the soil from which it has sprung. 
In years to come it will, we hope, inundate Indian villages, where at present 
barrenness and scarcity, poverty and gloom prevail, with fertility and 
abundance, wealth and health. The Institute of Rural Reconstruction of 
Visvabharati has already become a marked centre of attraction to those 
interested in the promotion of the work and welfare of the Indian peasant. 
Tagore’s philosophy of rural reconstruction is so Indian and yet so modern 
that it is bound to play in the years yet to come an important role in India’s 
economie regeneration and in flooding villages with new life and happiness. 














TOWARDS LABOUR EFFICIENCY THROUGH PRACTICAL 
KDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


B. H. MEHTA 


Believing that the literary character of our system of education has increased educated 
unemployment and labour inefficiency, the author of this article makes a plea for the intro- 
duction of the Activity Principle in education, While he does not advocate Labour Schools, 
Dr. Mehta suggests that the tool and the workshop should supplement the book and the class- 
room, To aid those interested in this type of education, he has drawn up a model activity 
course for children between the ages of three and fourteen, 


N spite of the long span of world history, the democratisation of education 
has been very slow in developing. What is now known as the modern 
school, with its trained staff, a well defined curriculum, clear aims and 

well thought out methods, was little known even to the civilized and progres- 
sive West a few centuries ago. Education was then mainly theological, and 
contained a smattering of the classics and the fine arts for the benefit of 
children of the fortunate few. After the French Revolution, education came 
to be discussed, principles were formulated, and it was considered worthwhile 
to educate larger numbers of children. As education came to be gradually 
democratised through State initiative and effort, its aims and objects widened, 
and the curriculum was framed to achieve definite predetermined results. 
When large numbers of children went to school, and that too at the age of 
seven or eight which was then considered a very early age, the education of 
the child in the three R’s was naturally considered fundamental and of very 
great importance. The aim of education was purely objective, the psychology 
of the child was not understood as the science of psychology had hardly 
emerged out of the woods of ‘‘soul and matter’’ confusions, the training for 
work and marriage was hardly considered essential as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was just born, and the institution of marriage was in the grips of 
tradition, and the number of even poorly trained teachers was hardly adequate 
to shoulder the burden of any ambitious scheme of child training. 

Gradually as the concept of the nation was more definitely developed, 
education came to be allied with the fundamental socio-economic-political 
structure of the State and society, and the type of education was conceived to 
suit each strata of society, whilst its quality varied according to the economic 
class to which a child belonged. More recently the patterns of education have 
varied with the more clearly defined aims and ideals of highly nationalistic 
governments and societies and the requirements of the very complex and 
scientific economig-orders prevailing in various countries. Thus in Russia, 
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Germany, Britain, U. S. A., Italy, Japan and other countries, who shape their 
own destinies, education develops on more or less same principles but moulds 
of training are evolved to suit their own formulated nationalistic ambitions. 

India perhaps knew a particular type of education in the hoary past, 
and that education had practieally died out or had been suppressed after the 
decay of Brahmanism and Muslim rule, and especially after the impact with 
Western civilisation and the establishment of British Rule. The foundation 
of education under the British Raj was again laid with purely objective aims. 
The plan of education was prepared top downwards, with an implied adoption 
of the principle that the end justified the means. It was the goal of a Univer- 
sity career that determined what type of education was to be given in the very 
early years. The government, of course, was not at all anxious for democra- 
tising education or for making it practical. It only wanted a particular class 
to carry on the subordinate services involved in the administration of the 
country, and their own few institutions, supplemented by schools maintained 
through missionary effort, public philanthropy and a little bit of private 
initiative were enough for this purpose. 

Education has become widespread only during the last twenty to thirty 
years, particularly after the growth of Local Self-Government. Unfortunately 
this new wave of democratic education which accompanied political unrest and 
social awakening in the country did not conceive of any new scheme of educa- 
tion. The continuation of the old plan has led to the preservation of wrong 
objectives in education which has brought about educated unemployment, 
and other disastrous consequences, one of which is the inefficiency of labour. 

New Education in the West.—Educational theory and practice have de- 
veloped very rapidly in the West, especially after the last war. The new 
principles of education are based upon our present knowledge of child 
psychology, experimentation with regard to technique, and an understanding 
of the importance of social,’ economic and political forces in human life. 
Modern education does not merely tinker with old systems. It demands a 
radically new outlook and a realisation of the great creative possibilities of 
the human individual and the complex nature of his functions in a highly 
advanced state of civilisation. Thus is born a new slogan: Education of the 
Whole Man—a complete preparation of the individual from the earliest years 
for a proper and efficient functioning in every aspect and department of life. 
Naturally, in such an education work plays a vitally important part as it deals 
with one of the two major natural functions of the human being. 

Importance of Early Education.—Early theories of education gave the 
greatest importance to the culmination and final stages of training of the 
young person. Modern education rightly realises that fq development and 
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training of the child for its full development must begin as early as possible. 
This should be especially more so in societies which are victims of ignorance 
for ignorant and poverty-shaken homes cannot provide proper care and envi- 
ronment for the child in the early years. It is not therefore surprising that the 
element of work is introduced even in Nursery School curricula. At the same 
time, it is but natural that any undue emphasis on the work-element in educa- 
tion will expose it to the charge that it is ultra-utilitarian and materialistic. 
The golden mean is to bring about a happy combination of mental develop- 
ment, training for work and cultivation of proper skills and habits, not as a 
mere compromise, but as an ideal condition for the full growth of the child. 
The importance of training for work-life cannot be exaggerated in a world 
dominated by science and industry where a highly complicated economic 
system prevails. This training is essential not only for personal welfare, but 
for national progress and the progress of civilization. 

Educational Theories and Practical Work.—Important educational insti- 
tutions in the West have introduced the work-element in education from very 
early years, because of the importance and recognition of fundamental 
psychological and physiological theories and principles. If work is an im- 
portant element in human life, then the child should be habituated to work as 
early as possible. Work actually means a co-ordination of the brain and 
finger activity, both working under the stimulus of pleasurable emotions, 
The behaviour training and development of the child should not overlook 
work-life. 

Efficient work implies a healthy physical growth of man. Physical 
structures must be well developed and must attain full growth to perform 
their natural functions efficiently. The structural development of man takes 
place quickly and more during the early years and hence the importance of 
paying attention and guiding the physical development and growth of the 
child. This physical development especially implies the training and develop- 
ment of the senses, the acclimatisation of the limbs to work, and the correc- 
tion of the physical environment in order to make it the most helpful agency 
for the development of the child. As important as physical health is mental 
health, and the emotional and mental development should also begin in child- 
hood. The child’s mind can be impressed at an early age, acceptable trends 
may be developed in its expression of desires, and interests may be acquired 
early in life which may prove useful in later years. 

Activity Principle in Early Education.—Pioneers of carly education like 
Froebel, John Dewey, Mon tessori and others recognised the importance of 
the work-element in early education, especially through a programme of 
active play. A study of these methods and their technique followed, and the 
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Activity Principle and the Principle of Accustomed Environment were laid 
down as of fundamental importance. The entire early education of Austria 
was based on these principles before the Hitlerian conquest of the country. 
Schools in Russia, Germany and other countries also based their educational 
programmes on the same principles. The Activity Principle implies that the 
child acquires experience and develops personality through a programme of 
active work, and that book lessons and class rooms are the least suited to early 
development as they lead to the repression of natural interests and desires. 
Play is a fundamental child interest and its extensive use in a programme of 
activity creates a curriculum which makes a natural appeal to the child. 

Besides, in the early years the child must develop by establishing active 
and conscious contacts with the physical environment of which it is a part, 
and should be gradually introduced by an acquisition of experience to more 
important and complex forms of environment to which it will belong in future, 
Thus the school environment must especially maintain direct contact with 
the home, the field or the workshop, and the general social and political 
background of a community. 

Very interesting technique has been developed together with correspond- 
ing equipment in Kindergarten, Montessori and Labour Schools. Whilst 
it is possible to use these because of their capacity to command the interest 
and enthusiasm of the child and at the same time provide the necessary 
development and training, it is possible to evolve a course of training which 
will prove of great use to work-life and which can be extended through the 
Primary and Secondary Schools. Such a practical course, based on the 
Activity Principle, will provide a threefold experience of (1) Substances, 
(2) Tools andImplements, and (3) Processes which are the basic factors in 
agricultural and industrial life. Substances and tools are brought into the 
child’s environment in graded series, and these are made objects of play and 
experimentation in a well-thought out programme of active work. 

Substances.—When the child sees, handles and manipulates substances 
and tools in such a manner and for a length of time as to permit the objects 
to make a fairly permanent impress on its mind, it will acquire knowledge 
of those substances and tools. This knowledge will include a proper grasp of 
the shape, size, consistency, surface and other characteristics and qualities of 
the object. The substances and tools may be generally divided into three 
separate series. The first series will include substances and tools which 
may be used between the ages of 24 and 6 years, the second series for children 
between 7 and 11 years, and the third series for those over 12 years. 

Most of the world’s production centres round natural substances and 
other materials manufactured from more elementary substances. With the 
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spread of science an infinite variety of raw materials are used, and also a large 
number of artificial substances are produced for use in manufacture. The 
child is introduced to a list of most important substances graded to suit its 
ability to use them in play and experimentation. The following list of sub- 
stances will give a general indication for the framing of suitable Activity 
Programmes: 


First Series : 2 to 6 years. 





Name of Age for First Suitable Activity 
Substance Introduction 
Sand 2 years Sand Play. 
Water > > ss Gardening & Water Play. 
Clay me ss Plasta Modelling. 
Paper a ,, Folding, teaming, cutting, making. 
Glass -_ « Play with Beads. 
Wood _* Block and Brick Play. 
Earth _ Gardening. 
Manure S « Gardening. 
Seeds . ce Gardening. 
Cork ae Nailing and Shaping. 
Pith we 
Colours 4 ,, Brush Work. 
Soft Cardboard ow Cutting and mode) making. 
Twine & « Bead necklace making, parcel tying etc. 
Cane Se .w# Elementary basketing. 
Wool im Design weaving in canvas, 
Tissue Paper .. «= Tracing. 
Cotton thread > Sewing. 
Cardboard _ Cutting and modelmaking. 
Cloth _ Cutting and sewing. 
Rope ess Knotting. 


Soft wood (Indian) 6 _,, 


Second Series: 7 to 11 years. 

Rubber, leather, plain glass, tin, copper, brass, kerosene oil, turpentine, 
linseed oil, methylated spirit, lime, etc. 
Third Series: 12 to 14 years, 

Pig iron, cast iron, different types of metal wires, sheet steel, tool 
steel, tempered steel, different types of wood, pressed wood, ply wood, 
celluloid, fibre, different types of leather, gasoline, heavy oil, grease etc. 

Tools. —The human capacity for inventing and using tools is a distinct 
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Nailing and sawing. 
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factor in human evolution. From the primitive stage to modern industrial 
production, human achievements in the economic sphere are due fundament- 
ally to the use of tools, implements, and machinery. It is therefore but natural 
that the tool should be as indispensable to the child as the book, slate and pen. 
For practical work, tools can also be graded into three series. - The first will 
include tools and implements which help the child to play. The second list 
will include tools used to manipulate substances included in series 2. The 
last list will deal with specialised tools used in specific arts and crafts. 

Series 1. 

Sand Play Tools: —Sand Box, showel, sand tapper (2 to 5 yrs. ). 

Gardening (Elementary):—Pick axes, showel, basket, watering can 
(3 to5 yrs.). Seed drill, fork, hand hoe, etc. (6 to 12 yrs.). 

Clay Modelling (Elementary):—6 primary tools (23 to 6 yrs.), remain- 

ing set of tools (7 to 12 yrs.). 

Colouring Materials: —Brushes and water colour. 

Domestic Tools:—Scissors, knife, needle, cork-screw, soda-opener, 
tin-opener ete. 

Carpentry (Elementary):— Small hammer, pliers, burnishing awls, 
coping saw, footrule. 

Bead Weaving Loom and requirements of toy-making, needle-work, 
knitting, and of such other special crafts as are introduced as 
handiwork. 

Series 2. 

This group will include mainly tools for carpentry, cane work, toy 
making, pulp making and papier maché, canvas and rug work, and more 
advanced programme of clay modelling, sewing, painting, gardening, weaving 
etc. Tools that need to be specially handled in this series include: — 

Carpentry:—Warrington hammer (7 yrs.), claw hammer (9 yrs.) and 

heavier special hammers (after 10 yrs.). 
Driller, screwdriver, pincers, wooden mallet, vice (7 yrs.). Hand 
vice (10 yrs.), key-hole and tenon saws (9 yrs.), spoke saw (11 yrs.). 
Gimlet, wood files, punches, mitrecutting tools, marking gauge, 
squares, smoothing planes, chisels, compass and dividers (after 
12 yrs. ). 

Cane Work and Basketry:—Cane clippers and splitter, wire nipper, 
basket pricker, pliers, etc. 

Leather Work:—Modelling tools, training tool, dresden tool, ball tool, 
beveller, incising knife, paring knife, leather worker’s hammers, 
thonging punch and chisel, awls, etc. 
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Weaving:—Weaving looms, heddles, warping boards, shuttle, warp 

sticks, shed sticks, beaters etc. 

Tools essential for handicrafts like Linocraft, Raffia, Book-binding 
ete. can be added to this list. 

Series 3. 

This group deals with tools to manage harder substances like metals, 
plastics, etc. and also include experiments in applied science in mechanics, 
chemistry, electricity, etc. 

They require special arrangements for vocational bias courses in schools. 
Over and above handling the more advanced type of tools for wood, metal 
and special handicrafts, the provision of easily worked machines will introduce 
especially the young boy to the equipment of industrial plants. Some of the 
machines included in vocational bias courses of western schools include: Fret 
and scroll saws, small circular saws and band saws, power drills, wood working 
and metal working lathes, small printing machines, typewriters, sewing 
machines, plastics working machinery etc. 

Just as wood working receives special attention in the Second Series 
metal working ought to find a place of importance in the Third Series. Spe- 
cial outfits like the Meccano, Primus, etc. provide the young with good oppor- 
tunity of mechanical play; and in the absence of these outfits, the young 
persons should be sufficiently familiar with the following articles that find 
universal place in modern workshops:—(1) Plates, girders, angle girders, and 
rods which constitute the frame work; (2) Wheels of all kinds like 
flanged wheels, fly wheels, pulley wheels, bush wheels, pinion wheels, gear 
wheels, contrate wheels, sprocket wheels, etc. which are fundamental for the 
movements of machinery, 

Miscellaneous accessories like collars, couplings, springs, hinges, chucks, 
assembling accessories like screws, nuts and bolts, washers, grub screws and 
cement for metal glueing, and driving mechanisms including string and pulley 
wheel, wheel and belt, and sprocket wheel and chains; these together with 
experiments in the use of manual power, steam power and, if possible, even 
electric power ought to complete the workshop experience of the young boy. 

A mere knowledge of substances and tools is not adequate to give enough 
work experience to children. They require to be habituated to manual labour 
and domestic duties, and the use of substances and tools need to be co-ordi- 
nated to a planned practice of handicrafts where the most important know- 
ledge of actual processes and practice of making articles is required. To create 
an activity programme, it is possible to make use of curriculum adopted in 
different methods of teaching including Kindergarten, Montessori, Scouting 
and Labour School curricula. 
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A model activity course is given below to provide a general idea of 
how the knowledge of substances, tools and processes can be imparted to 
children in a series of activity lessons which will be interesting and appealing 
to the natural aptitudes of children. In this course play and work become 
more or less synonymous, and children secure the joy of actual achievement. 
The Activity Course presents a unique opportunity for self-expression and 
group work practised in actual work conditions. Activity courses must suit 
the children and their habitat, and dominance should be given to local 
handicrafts. The following model course is generally suitable to modern 
city conditions and it may be modified and improved to suit other conditions. 


A MODEL ACTIVITY COURSE FOR CHILDREN BETWEEN 3 AND 14 YEARS 
Age: 3 to 5 Years 


Action-play without apparatus: — 
Holding, moving, putting, turning, pulling, pushing, lifting ete. 
Digging sand pit and sand play. 
Filling water, sand, earth, stones, etc. in boxes, baskets and pits dug 
in the ground. 
Throwing solids, and pouring liquids. 

Cleaning—Washing face and hands and cleaning teeth, brushing hair. 
Carpentry: —Hitting, Driving and Drilling—Driving a nail in cork and 
soft wood, hole making with awl, removing nail with flat plier. 

Block play with standard sized building brick-blocks. 

Clay—Modelling shapes. 

Colouring—Use of brush and prepared primary colours. Colouring 
on paper. 

Cutting and Tearing—Paper and cloth tearing, use of edgeless scissors. 

Latching and Tying ete.—latch door, tie granny knot, stringing beads 
and working on’bead looms, buttoning etc. 

Surfacing—Use sand-paper on wood and recognise surfaces. 

Assembling—Pinning together bits of paper, making heaps, tying 
bundles. Making paper toys by folding paper, stitching with 
cotton thread and wool. 

Gardening—Sowing very large seeds and taking care of individual 
plants. 

Age: 6 to 7 Years 

Mixing—Grain, earth and manure, liquid to liquid, liquid and dis- 
soluble solids, liquidising solids. 

Apparatus and accessories—Vessel, spoon, churning stick, ink, water 
colours. 
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Experiments—Glue making, Paste making, Ink making from powder. 

Cleaning—Dusting, washing, sweeping, erasing pencilled line, and 
boot polishing. 

Carpentry—Use of saw, screwdriver and driller. 

Cutting—Paper cutting, designing, ete. (soft and hard card-board). 

Assembling—Glueing paper and wood. 

Colouring—Crayon and pencil work, water colour. 

Sowing large seeds in baskets already prepared, watering plants, 
growing seeds between blotting-papers, recognising different types 
of grain. 

Measuring—Use of footrule to measure height, length and breadth. 

Sewing—More advanced work. 

Smoothing surfaces on sand stones. 

Knotting—Tying eight elementary knots. 

Age: 8 to 9 Years 

Digging—Small pits using pick-axe and shovels. 

Filling, Throwing and Filtering—Planting flower seeds in baskets. 

Cleaning—Washing floor, cleaning utensils, erasing ink line. 

Cutting—Cutting finger nails, cloth, vegetables, ete. 

Making paper toys with glue and pastes. 

Colouring wood with oil paints. 

Measuring—Same as in 6 and 7 years, including areas. 

Carpentry—Making wooden toys using glue and nails for assembling. 

Knitting. 

Sharpening pencil. 

Tracing and copying. 

Elementary leather work. 

Introduction to metals by using metal counters in indoor games. 

Cane work and basketry. 

Age: 10 to 11 Years 

Digging—Garden pits and flower beds. 

Gardening—Preparing and sowing flower beds and vegetables and 
transplanting plants. 

Watering plants. 

Cleaning—Removing stains from clothes, erasing typed and stencilled 
letter with chemicals. Cleaning metals, tiles, china, floors, with 
proper requisites. Washing clothes. 

Carpentry—Elementary joinery, cutting, sawing wood, cutting card- 
board, preparing minced meat, vegetables ete. 

Make plaster of paris moulds, ordinary gum, and flour paste. 
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Transporting and looking after seasonal flower plants. 

Measuring—Liquid and cubic contents. 

Sewing simple articles, knitting and embroidery. 

Sharpen the edge of a penknife. 

Light a fire and cook simple dishes. 

Make paper, wood and wire articles. 

Spinning and weaving. 

From the age of twelve it is desirable to introduce pupils to regular 
workshop and laboratory work. Elementary courses in carpentry and 
mechanics, and chemistry and electrical experiments as contained in Lott’s 
Chemistry Sets and Electron Sets will prove of great interest to the young. 
Over and above this, it may now be possible to introduce actual handicrafts 
with only a small element of play with reference to handicrafts actually 
practised as handwork in the earlier years. Cane work and basketry, leather 
work, spinning and weaving, sewing, knitting, embroidery and elementary 
tailoring, clay modelling, painting, linocraft, plastics, book-binding, rug 
weaving and similar practices can now be undertaken by groups of pupils 
according to their respective interests. 

Place in School Ourriculum.—The establishment of purely Labour 
Schools for the education and training of workers is not desirable and is not 
suggested for adoption in India. It is possible to remould the existing 
school curriculum and adding to them a fair measure of practical work. The 
tool and the workshop should supplement the book and the classroom. Public 
opinion will take some time to value practical training, as a wrong notion has 
been cultivated that literacy and book training are meant for cultural train- 
ing, whilst practical work should be reserved for the working classes. The 
importance of literary training is as erroneous as the importance of classical 
education was half a century ago. A beginning deserves to be made in every 
good school, whether Nursery, Primary or Secondary, to introduce 6 to 12 
hours of practical work per week. 

The Teacher Problem.—A great difficulty will be experienced in ob- 
taining teachers of the right type for teaching practical work in schools as 
long as technical courses are not part of the curriculum of the various 
Teachers’ Training Institutions. The literary training of the teacher does 
not develop his aptitude for practical work, and therefore he lacks training, 
skill and efficiency which are the basic qualifications of teachers of practical 
courses. When technicians or craftsmen are appointed as teachers, they are 
found to be untrained for handling children and imparting to them the neces- 
sary training. The only solution of this important and difficult problem is to 
train as teachers persons who are already adepts in various arts and crafts. 
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School Workshop.—The classroom is not a fit place for practical work. 
A separate and properly equipped workshop with work-tables, work-benches 
and a fair equipment of good, durable and efficient apparatus and tools is 
indispensable for every school. Practical work naturally requires more 
space than the usual, ordinary classroom work. Western schools, and es- 
pecially Secondary Schools, not only possess good workshops, but also sepa- 
rate and well equipped departments for carpentry, mechanics, printing, 
book-binding, leather work, etc. India is accustomed to a few separate 
workshops for vocational training, but a far advantageous method which will 
be of service to large numbers of pupils is to organise vocational departments 
in Secondary Schools. 

Equipment.—In India most of the equipment for practical education 
comes from foreign countries, though it is possible to manufacture most of the 
imported articles in India. With the realisation of the need of practical train- 
ing, educational equipment has already begun to be manufactured both in 
British India and in the more progressive Indian States. There is need to 
make only one mention of an important detail with regard to practical train- 
ing, and that is to point out the unwholesome practice of using inefficient and 
worn out tools in schools and vocational training departments as a measure 
of economy. Nothing could be more harmful to the proper training of pupils 
in practical work than to habituate them to slack practices and use of tools 
which are not suitable for developing real skill and efficiency. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ADOLESCENCE 
KATAYUN H. CAMA 


Dr. Cama maintains in this article that it is not enough to’say that during adolescence 
many sex problems arise because of the effect of physiological maturation, for, sex maturity 
does not account fully for the variety of conflicts observed. She supports the view that 
the problem of the adolescent child proper concerns the lack of harmony between mental 
tendencies themselves and the impact of these on the ideals, attitudes, social modes and 
customs of the child’s environment. 


N discussing the psychology of childhood, various writers have found it 
| convenient to divide the period into different stages. Although mental 
and physical development from birth to old age must be regarded as a 
continuous unfolding, a dynamic process without break, students of the human 
mind and human body find it useful to divide life into a series of stages. Thus 
we have, for instance, the development of play habits of childhood classified 
as solitary, individual or competitive, and group or co-operative. Then there 
is the famous theory of Shakespeare’s popular Seven Ages of Man as also G. S. 
Hall’s thesis of recapitulation of ancestral steps. 

To the psychologist, however, it is found useful to see human life as a 
passage through five more or less critical phases: the phase of infancy to the 
fifth year; a period of relatively calm emotional development from the fifth 
year to the twelfth; a period of puberty and adolescence extending widely from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth year; the period of adult manhood and woman- 
hood; andthe phase of change medically known as the ‘‘menopause’’ or 
‘*climacteric’’. None of these phases or periods necessarily appear or end at 
the exact ages mentioned. There are approximate demarcations, and scientific 
writers are usually careful to say that each ensuing stage appears gradually 
even though there are marked differences at more widely separated periods. 
As this article deals with the development of puberty and adolescence, and 
with the problems that arise as a consequence of the disturbances that occur 
during this period, the phases of infancy and childhood will not be elaborated 
upon in great detail, but will be touched upon now and again as this critical 
period of adolescence cannot be fully understood in all its implications and 
manifestations without appreciating what the child has been before he 
reached puberty. 

G. Stanley Hall, in his monumental work on Adolescence (pp. XIII, 
XV), writes in this manner: ‘‘Adolescence is a new birth, for the higher and 
more completely human traits are now born, The qualities of body and soul 
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that now emerge are far newer..... Development is less gradual and more 
saltatory, suggestive of some ancient period of storm and stress when old 
moorings were broken and a higher level attained..... The social instincts 
undergo sudden enfoldment and the new life of love awakens. Itis the age 
of sentiment and of religion, of rapid fluctuation of mood, and the world 
seems strange and new. Interest in adult life and in vocation develops. Youth 
awakens to a new world and understands neither it nor himself.’’ 

The passage from childhood to adolescence is, in the majority of cases, 
a comparatively quiet and harmonious one; but adolescence itself must be 
regarded as a phase calling for particular care and attention as it involves 
significant bodily, physical, and mental changes which affect the individual 
not only in his relation to society but in relation to himself, his happiness 
and mental balance. Youth is marked off biologically from the period of 
childhood by the maturation of the sex function with the remarkable awaken- 
ing of the secondary sex characteristics and, anthropologically, by the primi- 
tive initiation rites or religious ceremonials, and the donning of adult garb. 
It must be remembered that these forces of life at puberty, so graphically 
described by some writers, are not entirely new but take on a new direction, 
because one of the major instincts or drives is coming to maturity—the sexual 
instinct and its related interest. Instincts and interests that were more 
diffused and lacked any definjte character, exercising or venting themselves 
upon immediate members of the child’s family now assume a character which 
demands that they shall have their satisfaction in the world outside the family 
and in the general life of the family. This coming of age of the instincts is 
a signal of the approaching independence of the human being as a battling, 
struggling, sexua! and social creature. 

Ada Arlitt, in the Adolescent (p. 43), cites the case of a fourteen-year- 
old boy who, whenever his grandmother came to the house, said, ‘‘Sorry, but 
I’m too big to kiss you any more and too busy to talk to you.’’ After 
witnessing tears in his grandmother’s eyes and being scolded by his mother 
for rudeness, he would say, ‘‘Well, I’m going now, good-bye,’’ go out, slam 
the door, wait a few minutes, then come back and kiss his grandmother. 
This behaviour illustrates the adolescent’s eagerness to be considered as an 
adult full of independence and ready to strike out on his own into the world 
outside, and the concern on the part of the parents and guardians to retain 
the childhood behaviour pattern. It is significant to note in this connection 
that the instincts or inborn drives with which the child is endowed, though 
still untamed, are subject to those personal and early social influences which 
are found in family life. But before considering the interrelationship of 
parent-child attitude and the problems arising therefrom, let us study the 
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physical and mental changes at adolescence in the course of the growth and 
maturity of the human being so as to be better able to understand the nature 
and cause of the problems. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to belittle the changes of the 
pubescent period. Starch, for example, in Educational Psychology (p. 20), 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘a great deal of the dramatic bursting of instincts 
is chiefly a dramatic bursting forth of descriptive words,’’ but if we look at 
the following Table and Curves carefully, it will be only too obvious that 
Starch’s statement is not based on accurate statistical facts: — 


THE HEIGHT OF 88,449 CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 
( After Boas) 
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| | 
163 | 753 64.9 | 2.0 | 382 | 62.6 06 | 10 | 
—_ | | 
i | 499 | 665 | 16 | 25 | 62.7 | 0.5 | 08 
iss | 229 | 674 | 09 | 14 | | 
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Cited by G. Stanley Hall in Adolescence, p. 7. 
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The data for these curves showing growth in height are obtained from 
Boas’s combined measurements of 88,449 children and adolescents including 
45,151 boys and 43,298 girls. Here, the most striking variation from almost 
perfect uniformity of acceleration is to be found at year eight. Then there 
is a ‘‘resting phase’’ at the twelfth year in which the increment is only 
0.6 per cent. But during the thirteenth and fourteenth years these is a 3.4 
per cent increase in the girls and 2.2 per cent in the boys. The percentage 
figure shows a rapid decline in increase after the fourteenth year in the girls 
and the fifteenth year in the boys. But certain other irregularities are not 
disclosed by such group dataas these. First, there is the variability between 
different individuals, which may be illustrated in the matter of weight. 
Intelligence differences also become greater, and the age of the onset of 
puberty itself, with the various changes it brings about, ranges from as low 
as nine or ten years of age upto fourteen or fifteen. Secondly, there isa 
lack of balance in the growing of the various parts of the body, a difference in 
speed in the development of the various functions. This irregularity of growth 
between different body parts of the same individual results in a period of 
temporary mal-coordination, commonly called the ‘‘awkward age’. Un- 
expected strains and stresses are suffered by certain tissues as a result of the 
more urgent growth of others. The major types of growth curves of the 
various parts and organs of the body are very well illustrated by Scammon in 
The Measurement of Man (p. 193). These are schematically presented in the 
chart on the next page. 

It will be seen then that increase in height is accompanied by a great 
increase in the amount of muscle tissue in proportion to body weight. In 
fact, the amount of muscle tissue may increase in one year more than it has 
increased in the preceding thirteen or fourteen years. Instead of control of 
the muscles increasing at the same rate as the muscles themselves control is 
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GROWTH OF PARTS AND 
ORGANS OF THE BODY 

Lymphoid Type. Thymus, Lymph- 
nodes, Intestinal lymphoid masses. 

Neural Type. Brain and its parts, 
Dura, Spinal Cord, Optic apparatus, many 
head dimensions. 

General Type. Body as a whole, Ex- 
ternal dimensions (with exception of head 
and neck). Respiratory and digestive 
organs, Kidneys, Aorta and pulmonary 
trunks, Spleen, Musculature asa whole, 
Skeleton as a whole, Blood volume. 

Genital Type. Testis, Ovary, Epidi- 
dymus, Uterine tube, Prostate, Prostatic 
urethra, Seminal vescicles. 
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delayed. Hence the awkwardness of the adolescent child. The importance 
of the normal endocrine development is also suggested by the consequences 
of the malfunctioning of one of these glands leading from mental precocity 
to mental deficiency or idiocy and insanity. 

The physical changes mentioned above are reflected in the behaviour of 
the adolescent. Increase in height leads to a pronounced stoop and bad 
posture, whereas lack of muscular control accounts for most of their clumsi- 
ness. They may be constantly falling over their own feet or may make vain 
attempts to conceal their hands and feet not knowing how to manage them 
when in company. Or they may giggle, strike odd attitudes, show off a great 
deal, say silly things and try to conceal awkwardness in a hundred other 
ways. The so-called ‘‘adolescent tic’’ is probably the result of lack of 
balance between nervous control and amount of muscle. The ‘‘adolescent 
tic’’, involving those often repeated meaningless movements such as jerking 
the tie, twitching the eye or cheek muscles, pulling out the chin and turning 
the neck sideways every few seconds, fiddling with the buttons or chains, 
adjusting the hat, caressing the hair, is apt to annoy adults and many parents 
seek to correct these activities by nagging at the child, not realising that 
these are mere mechanisms adopted by the adolescent as a cover for his awk- 
wardness. This nagging not only does no good, but it actually serves to make 
the irritating movements permanent which otherwise the child would have out- 
grown at the end of early adolescence, 
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Too rapid or too tardy a growth may result in serious behaviour pro- 
blems. If children feel that they are too large or too stunted for their group, 
they may either try to distract attention from their unusual size by bad be- 
haviour, or they may become tongue-tied, shy, and completely retiring. Many 
other serious problems such as truancy or even more anti-social behaviour 
can be traced to this apparently insignificant cause. 

Again, there are certain types of behaviour which may be the result of 
the changes in the endocrine glands which play a very important part during 
the adolescent period. If the thymus gland does not become atrophied by this 
period, the child fails to develop secondary sex characteristics and at the age 
of thirteen behaves like a five-year old. No parent, however, should experi- 
ment with any gland treatment as the effect of these on the physical make up, 
and on the behaviour of children and adults is far too serious. These should 
be administered only by a physician who is a specialist in endocrinology. Many 
eases of backwardness in school, feeblemindness, lack of general intelligence 
may be ascribed to the malfunctioning of the glands at this period. It is 
these neuro-muscular-glandular changes that are responsible for such pheno- 
mena as the period of real exhaustion followed by apparently rapid recupera- 
tion, or periods of voracious appetite followed by several days or weeks of no 
appetite at all at the pubescent period. Growing children will often come 
home from the school or the playground and lie flat on the sofa or the bed utterly 
unable to speak or move, and within a few hours these same children will go 
out to a party or a movie and have a thoroughly enjoyable time. Wise parents, 
instead of being annoyed at such behaviour, will do well to respect the exhaus- 
tion and allow the child to rest until he has overcome his fatigue. Children 
who are over exercised, or pushed to the point of nervous exhaustion, may 
show far more serious effects than merely being tired. They may easily 
develop enlargement of the heart or disturbance s of the glandular functions. 

These physical changes, which are associated with what are known as 
secondary sex characteristics, are among the most significant modifications in 
the adolescent’s physical make-up. At this time the deepening of the voice, 
the development of the sex organs, the beginning of the menstrual cycle, the 
growth of pubic hair and the glandular changes associated with these have a 
profound and far-reaching effect on behaviour. None of these changes shou!d 
be ridiculed or commented upon by adults in the presence of adolescents as 
these will only tend to make the youngsters more self-conscious or inhibited. 
They should be treated as a matter of ccurse, since all human beings mature 
in this fashion. In fact all boys and girls should be enlightened in advance 
so that they too will learn to treat the onset of puberty as the natural course 
of physiological maturity, 
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So far we have dealt with the lack of balance due to physical changes 
and its profound effect upon the child’s behaviour. But the greatest lack of 
balance is found not so much between one set of organs and another, or bet- 
ween the muscular and neurological or glandular system, as between the phy- 
sical life and the life of the mind in its instinctual, emotional, and intellec- 
tual aspects, and in its relation to the social life of the external world. It is 
here that we come to the heart of the problem of adolescence. The early 
problems of adolescence are mainly concerned with this lack of balance bet- 
ween mental and physical forces, and the problem of the adolescent child 
proper concerns the lack of harmony between mental tendencies themselves 
and the impact of these on the ideals, attitudes, social modes and customs of 
the child’s environment. It is not enough to say that during adolescence many 
sex problems arise because of the effect of physiological maturation, for sex 
maturity by itself does not account fully for the variety of conflicts observed 
in adolescents. Many sociologists and anthropologists have after extensive 
research come to the conclusion that sex conflicts arise mainly because of the 
attitudes of adults toward the behaviour of adolescents. In short, conflicts 
arise because of the social implications of their behaviour. 

Of the many studies on adolescence that of Margaret Mead demon- 
strates very clearly the factor of environmental pressure and adult attitudes 
upon the behaviour of children. In her book, Coming of Age in Samoa, she 
points out that in Samoa the girls do not pass through the typical adolescent 
‘* stage ’’ commonly spoken of in Western countries. Adolescence was found 
to be part of an orderly maturational process. In groups where there is little 
or no emphasis upon violation of sex regulations and upon rigid principles of 
morality, few conflicts arise during adolescence. In the so-called civilised so- 
ciety, on the other hand, the watchful attitudes of adults toward adolescence, 
and the social taboos imposed upon their desire for new experience motivated 
by the new impulses frequently result in conflict. We may, therefore, assume 
that the basic problems of adolescents are in great part merely a reflection of 
the difficulties of social adjustments. Indeed, so important is the role of 
parental attitudes to the child’s developing personality that it leaves a lasting 
impression on the child’s character for good or for ill. From his infancy the 
child is making adjustments in accordance with the expectations of the adults 
who are close to him and intimately concerned with his normal development. 
One must be boyish or girlish, as these terms are construed by parents and 
teachers, and sex appropriateness is stressed in various subtle ways through 
difference in dress, toys, playthings, and the manner of addressing or playing 
with the boy or girl. Caroline Zachry, in Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence 
(page 73), cites a very good instance of a mother who was over-anxious about 
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the masculinity of her small boy. This mother had forbidden the boy to play 
with his big sister’s discarded dolls, but when the boy persisted she arrived at 
a compromise and allowed him to have the dolls provided he would always 
play that he was their father. When left alone with the dolls, he was over- 
heard addressing them in the following way: ‘* Children, I’m so glad your 
mother is dead. Now] can have you all to myself.’’ This is typical of a 
normal child solving his problem of conformity to the expectations of his 
parents, but if the child had responded differently it would have resulted in 
far-reaching effects of later maladjustments and conflicts. 

There is no doubt that deep-rooted psycho-biological factors have a 
great deal to do with influencing parents to attach great importance to the 
differentiation of the sexes. It is quite obvious, then, that biological factors 
alone do not constitute the masculinity or the femininity of a child, but that 
modification, selection, and repression through parental and social pressure 
groups play an important part in the development of sex appropriateness in the 
child’s behaviour. This cultural aspect of sex differentiation is very well 
brought out by the Lynds in Middletwon in Transition, (pp. 176-177), where 
they make the following observation: ‘‘ But this culture says not only that 
men and women do different things ; they are different kinds of people. Men 
are stronger, bolder, less pure, less refined, more logical, more reasonable, 
more given to seeing things in the large, but at home, needing coddling and re- 
assurance ‘like little boys’. Women are more delicate, stronger in sympathy, 
understanding, and insight, less mechanically adept, more immersed in petty 
detail and in personalities, and given to getting emotional over things.’’ 

These cultural concepts conveyed to the child in various different ways 
from his earliest days serve to make the primary differentiation in the social 
role of the man and woman. Thus social development in its early stages is 
accompanied by the child’s evaluation of himself and the world amid fluctuat- 
ing feelings of confidence, pleasure and love arising from satisfying and 
successful achievement as well as of doubt, fear, and anger arising from 
frustration. This is but natural, for during these years the adolescent is 
striving to reintegrate a changing personality on shifting ground. He is 
shaken and at the same time stimulated by new, undefined, unknown changes 
and consequent bewildering thoughts and feelings about the conflicting 
demands of his newly emerging personality and of an uncertain world that 
cannot make up its mind as to whether to treat him as a child or as a young 
adult. 


As far as the family is concerned, two aspects of adolescence deserve 
special notice. One concerns the intimate relations of the family members to 
one another, and the other the parental pride in having produced worthy and 
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useful members for the community. These two aspects are the maturing of 
sexuality and the maturing of aptitudes, interests and attitudes which deter- 
mine the child’s ultimate place in the community as acitizen. As has already 
been observed, the child’s character is moulded not by the impact of neutral 
forces upon the personality but by the effect of the moral attitude of the 
parents upon the children. Modern psychologists believe that whatever sex 
knowledge a child may have acquired in earlier years, its ultimate sexual 
destiny is determined by the process of identification with the mother and the 
father. Even assuming that there is an element of bisexuality in all persons, 
which may have been weighted by physica] characteristics giving rise to 
maleness on the one hand and femaleness on the other, the child’s final atti- 
si tude toward other people will be influenced by the extent to which parent 
personalities have been assimilated. This assimilation may be good or bad. 
it It may prove completely satisfying, or there may be longings for affection or 
: hostility still left unsatisfied. 

By the time puberty is reached the child begins to move in a larger 
circle of friends and persons other than his parents, and much of the spirit of 
dependency has either been overcome or diffused and spread over a larger 
number of people. In this sense, the child is well on his way to normal 
adulthood as he has effected a wholesome transfer and has acquired confidence 
by mastering new situations and coping with personal differences. This 
; maturing is in itself a part of the inner mental problems leading to in- 

dependence and the biological turning towards objects of love other than the 
parents themselves. But this very activity which bespeaks normal develop- 
ment in the adolescent is regarded by the parents and guardians as the 
problem of the adolescent child because in their desire to continue to cling to 
their children as children they are reluctant to face the fact that their child 
has grown up. 

Thus most of the alleged problems of adolescence are only problems in 
the eyes of the parents who fear the loss of their child’s affection or overthrow 
of their authority because of evidences of unusual sex interests in their 

, growing sons and daughters. In an anonymous response to a classroom ques- 
| tionnaire regarding personal difficulties, a high-school boy, as cited by Zachry 
t in Emotion and Oonduct in Adolescence (p. 303), wrote: ‘‘My main problem is that 
of getting my parents used to the fact that I am no longer a baby and that I 
should have more freedom—espcially when it comes to going out with girls. 
I plan to go to college out of town when I graduate from high school and in 
that way assure myself of this freedom. My friends all face problems some- 
thing like mine and they also hope to get freedom. They all plan asI do.’’ 

The problem particularly of the adolescent girl has acquired a new 
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complexion now because of the ease with which sex knowledge is available. 
Today the knowledge that can be acquired, and that is acquired, is not only 
substantial but rich in scientific accuracy and detail. Such detail is not 
confined to the basic facts which most well-informed adults possess, but 
occasionally span the field of birth control and contraceptives. Very few 
educated young women today are ignorant of the physical and mental changes 
following menstruation, and however gently the modern mother may attempt 
to initiate her daughter into the physiology of the process itself, the young 
woman probably knows more than the mother is prepared to tell her. Such 
literary expressions as the poetic outpourings of the gifted adolescent may 
prove valuable to the easing of mental tension, for not only is the love motive 
given a chance of escape but it is couched in imagery which has sublimated 
the forbidden interest into patterns of higher and acceptable order. In these 
flights of lyricism sensuous beauty takes the place of a sensual experience, and 
the guilt which otherwise might be felt about a forbidden passion is transmut- 
ed into poetic idealism with regard to the spiritual goodness of a loved object. 

In the same way as there is a strange conformity in all adolescent 
literary ventures, there is an equal or perhaps more amusing conformity in 
the dress-habits, posturings, and social modes of different adolescent girls. 
Fashions and make-up intrigue them and their social pastimes take on a 
monotonous sameness. With the dawning of mature sexuality the young 
adolescent girl may experiment with her power to attract members of the 
opposite sex. Itis, therefore, necessary that parents and teachers should 
show tact, tolerance and sympathy instead of ridiculing them and repressing 
the love-interest of the adolescents. They can give guidance by leaving open 
every avenue for sublimation so that the adolescent may approach the marriage 
state without stifling romantic impulses and without experiencing those 
feelings of guilt which add to the problems of adulthood. 

Adolescence has been described by German writers as the period of 
Sturm und Drang, of storm and stress. As the child approaches maturity, 
the process of unfoldment causes him gradually to emerge from the protected 
environment which the home and school have provided him so far. He is 
coming out of the cocoon and beginning to get into closer contact with the 
realities and complexities of the adult world. To say that adolescents are 
iconoclasts is to give them more than their due. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that at this age they look out upon the world through the lens of their 
increasing intelligence and slightly enlarged experience, and it crumbles and 
falls apart itself. They discover misery, cruelty, and selfishness where they 
have been led to expect self-sacrifice and idealism. Their heroes seem to be 
lacking in one or more of the conventional virtues. Even their parents now 
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appear to be limited in their sagacity, their power of judgment and discrimi- 
nation and in their intellectual capacity. If they have been brought to believe 
in the form or symbols of religion rather than in the spirit or significance of 
it, they feel that they have been cheated. Disappointments, conflicts, and 
thwartings lie in wait for them on every side in the face of which evasion, 
retreat, regression, submission to one delusion or another may result in an 
undeveloped, maladjusted personality. 

The intensity of these conflicts and their effect upon the development of 
neurotic symptoms as a result of the effort to substitute new values and atti- 
tudes for old ones are very well illustrated in the case of the young man, cited 
by Mendel Sherman in Mental Conflicts and Personality (pp. 118-116), who was 
born and brought up in a small, pious, rural town and left it for the first time 
when he joined college. His parents were intensely religious and forced their 
children to attend church regularly. There was no card playing on Sundays or 
holidays and dancing was forbidden as immoral. He attended a Bible School 
regularly and was not allowed to play with all the boys in the neighbourhood 
because of their rowdy behaviour. During the first two years of college 
attendance his views towards religion and towards the problems of morality 
changed. He played cards, attended dances, and rarely went to church. But 
he could not free himself from a sense of guilt for doing things disapproved 
of by his parents. 

During this period his greatest anxiety was over his masturbation. 
When in high school his father had discovered that he masturbated and had 
punished him telling him that masturbation was a short-cut to insanity and 
Hell. When, however, after finishing college, he returned to the village to 
which his parents had moved and obtained a position as a teacher in the high 
school, his conflicts started. He found that, on the one hand, he attempted 
to free himself from the traditions of his parents, and, on the other, that he 
was unable to accept withott emotion his desire to break away frcm bis 
parents. The following passages from one of his letters illustrate the nature 
of this conflict: ‘‘For some time I have been depressed with the thought 
of death. I cannot tel you the dread that seizes me at times. It is too 
terrible to describe. Iam not so much afraid of the act of dying, but the 
thought that 1 am to be annihilated, my ego destroyed for ever, nearly drives 
me mad. My reason tells me that death is just a long dreamless sleep without 
sorrow or pain, but my emotions rebel at the thought of it ...... To this 
day, in spite of my materialism, I am afraid to say anything against the Holy 
Ghost because I am afraid I will be tortured by my conscience for committing 
the unpardonable sin. 

‘In my youth I attended the United Brethren Church. Emotional 
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revivals were in order. I have seen a preacher go into a trance..... I 
have seen my grandmother dance up and down swinging her arms and shout- 
ing Glory! Glory! Glory! Ihave heard my father shout and have seen my 
mother ery. All this I was told was the working of the Holy Spirit. 

‘*Yet these actions always made me uncomfortable and afraid. 1 dreaded 
to have one of these possessed individuals with the fanatical light in his eyes 
talk to me..... These things have left their impression...... Shall 
I cease going to church? Shall I tell others that I am an unbeliever? Or 
shall I quietly go about my business letting them think what they will and 
when they approach me tell them kindly that my religion is my own personal 
e@eie 9 ...5. What kind of philosophy can a man have if he doesn’t believe 
in God and Heaven? I call myself an agnostic. 1 don’t deny the existence 
of God or Heaven, but I cannot find any satisfactory proof of it, and I know 
too much about psychology to ‘Hang on to the Lord’ until I get the assurance 
in my heart! Would it be better for me to get away from these puritanical 
and dreary religious ideas ?’’ 

But despite the conflict many adolescents have in lopping off the heads 
of the adult world dragon, it seems probable that the ‘‘storm and stress’’ 
period can be overcome successfully if the children are handled carefully and 
wisely in their infancy and childhood. Kupky, in The Religious Development 
of Adolescents, has concluded from a study of several adolescent diaries and 
journals that there is no high peak of religious conflict coming to rest with 
their consecration either to the church or to science. Usually there are to be 
found periods of questioning at wide intervals, and often connected with 
illness, some disappointment or other emotional experience. The following 
excerpts from two of these diaries are enlightening on these points : 

Case A.—The girl is the only child of religious parents. Father a 
merchant in good circumstances. Protestant. 

124 years old. ‘‘Today I want to die. I lied again, and I have prayed 
so often for strength. Butit will never be any different, I shall pray once 
more, and I already feel that tonight I shall die (she had a severe attack of 
dysentery), and if I do not die tonight I shall commit suicide.’’ 

143 years old. ‘‘ Now confirmation is over. The door has been passed 
through which the child steps forth as an adult.’’ 

16 years old. ‘‘ A week ago there was a storm here that lasted ten 
hours. Then God showed himself again in his omnipotence and greatness.’’ 

17 years old. ‘‘ He is called wonderful! 1 am almost dying of joy. 
That is not caused by the air of spring alone. In my heart it is spring too. 
Yesterday’s meeting with him is a splendid answer to prayer.’’ 

20 years old. ‘‘I saw the sea with laughing blue sky above it. I saw 
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it enveloped in sea-mist, and when this lifted, I saw it kissed by the rays of 
the setting sun. Lord, how wonderful are thy works!...... I said ‘No’, I 
have talked it over with God. I have no feeling for him at all ... Now I am 
reading all sorts of things about the modern view of life.’’ 

Case B.—The boy is a seminary student, later a school teacher. 
Father, craftsman, of deep piety. 

153 years old. ‘‘Again I feel miserable and wretched. I do not know 
what may be the reason... . Lately doubts have come to me again followed 
by grievous questionings. Is thereaGod? Whatis he like?....I think 
Iam going crazy....... Today there was a fearful storm. Did not sleep 
practically all last night, but instead I reflected and meditated.’’ 

164 years old. ‘‘A retrospect I became characterless. I no longer had 
strength over myself to defy the devil, pleasure-seeking. I lived beyond my 


allowance and...... misrepresented my expenses as in order; consequently 
deceived my parents ....... Now I have a story ready for the magazines. 
Would to God it may be accepted..... Dear God, cause it to be accepted.’’ 


17 years old. ‘‘Now I have become calmer. My heaven storming 
arrogance has been broken.....to be sure I pray, but from prudence, not 
from faith.’’ 

20 years old. Now I feel that way again. Dissatisfaction, disgust, 
indifference....... If I could make an end of living, raging, writing—I 
wonder if it will last like this.’’ 

213 years old. ‘‘Now I shall serve the one strict, severe goddess, 
Truth, or else her image, Science.’’ 

Failure of adolescent adjustment occurs in the form of neuroses and 
delinquency. Dementia praecox or schizophrenia has been called adolescent 
insanity because of its frequent incidence among young people. This may 
not be absolutely correct for, judged by their first admission to hospitals, by 
far the greatest number of these cases develop during the twenties and early 
thirties, though some of them may have been passing through earlier stages 
unnoticed in their teens. Whether or not the extreme characteristics introver- 
sion-seclusiveness, phantasy life ete., eventually follow the course of the 
disease through hallucinations and mental deterioration, they should be given 
the clinical attention they deserve. Even mild neurasthenia should not be 
allowed to develop, if anything can be done to prevent it. Truancy is an 
overt maladjustment to the environment usually found accompanied by other 
major or minor delinquencies of which it is almost symptomatic. Healy and 
Lronner in their study of 2,000 repeated offenders found only 12 boys and 4 
girls who were cases of uncomplicated truancy ; the rest were combined with 
begging, thieving, gambling, excessive smoking, bad sex habits, staying away 
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from home at night etc. Increase in the amount of delinquency chiefly in the 
early adolescent years is quite alarming. C. R. Shaw in his research on 
Delinquency Areas gives the following interesting tables illustrative of the 
rapid increase in truancy among boys and in delinquency among girls during 
the years 1917-1927 : 








TABLE 1 
Age Distribution of 5,159 Male Truants in Chicago 
1917°1927 
Age Number Percentage 
7 15 0.3 
8 83 1.6 
9 242 4.7 
10 387 7.5 
11 624 12.1 
12 810 15.7 
13 1,058 — 20.5 
14 1,061 22.5 
15 769 14.9 
16 10 0.2 
Total ... 5,159 100.0 
TABLE 2 
Age Distribution of 2,869 Female Juvenile Delinquents brought to Juvenile Cour! 
19171923 
Age Number Percentage 
10 and under 32 1.1 
11 55 1.9 
12 143 5.0 
13 224 7.8 
14 493 17.2 
15 749 26.1 
16 714 24.9 
17 450 15.7 
18 9 0.3 
Total ... 2,869 100.0 


In their study of the criminal careers of more than 500 ‘graduates’ of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory, Glueck and Glueck unearthed a mass of data that 
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cannot be ignored by those seriously concerned with social problems. 80% 
of these young men continued their criminal careers after leaving the so-called 
reformatory. And what is perhaps more significant is the impressive evidence 
of the relationship between adolescence and delinquency. 

Unfortunately we do not as yet have any such adequate statistical data 
concerning the adolescent delinquents in India, and it would be a very fruitful 
line of endeavour to carry on research in this field. Although general bodily 
growth is continuous and slightly accelerated at adolescence, special problems 
of this age do appear to arise chiefly out of the difficulties of adjustment to an 
enlarged social and intellectual environment. They are more common among 
city dwellers than in rural populations. Whatever the difference in the degree 
or area of incidence, these problems call for individual responsibility which 
is not always as prompt to develop as the feeling of independence, resulting 
in difficulties that are often complicated by the necessity of choosing a voca- 
tion and training for it. The maturing of sex function likewise opens the way 
for various sex perversions which may result in habits very difficult to break, 
and in severe mental conflicts. These conflicts have probably been increased 
in the case of masturbation by well-intentioned people who have tried to 
frighten away children from harm by fabricating ingenious stories of terrible 
consequences, instead of regarding the practice as fairly common at the 
period and furnishing opportunities for more wholesome activities. 

For the educational psychologist, then, the problem consists in helping 
the individual to adapt himself to the changes he is compelled to meet. For 
the educator, it lies in so adjusting the school curriculum and instruction that 
the breaks cause no more jolt than is absolutely necessary. The school should 
aim to adjust itself more closely to the interests, aptitudes and needs of 
adolescent girls and boys by providing greater freedom, diversified curricula, 
prevocational courses and opportunity for individual differences and initiative. 
For the parent it lies ‘in congciously guiding youth through the unconscious 
working forces of heritage and family environment in such a way as to give 
youth a better world to live in. This can only be achieved by the parent 
who has a knowledge not only of mental mechanisms, but of temperamental 
differences, intellectual endowment and aptitude as well as instinctual drives. 
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BEHAVIOUR PATTERNS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
P. M. TITUS 


Since proper social adjustment is necessary for human happiness and social progress, 
Dr. Titus explains the fundamental types of behaviour in the hope that it will enable 
parents, teachers and social workers to understand and correct not only their own unaccept- 
able social conduct but also of those with whom they deal, thus helping themselves and 
others to be more creative and socially more productive. 


“JT UMAN conduct is constantly subjected to indictments, many of which are 
based on an inadequate understanding of human behaviour. Generally 
speaking, behaviour which is in conformity with the mores of the group 
is approved and that which is refractory is disapproved. Till recently no 
attempt was made to investigate how people behave, why they behave the way 
they do, and tiius discover certain general behaviour patterns that are common, 
and prescribe remedial measures for the unacceptable. During the last two 
decades psychology, sociology and allied social sciences have helped a great 
deal in discovering the more common human traits and behaviour patterns. 
The modern approach is to help people discover themselves, and reveal to 
them their difficulties, thus making it possible for them to integrate their 
personality and adjust themselves in society. In this article, an attempt is 
made to analyse some of the more common behaviour patterns that are gener- 
ally noticed. 

‘Man is not born human’ is one of the established tenets in sociology. 
An individual becomes a person or acquires human nature through social con- 
tact. There are the stimuli from the environment to which the subject responds 
and the repetition of this stimuli-response process ‘condition’ the individual 
to react in subsequent life in eertain habitual ways which mark his character 
and personality. In this connection it is necessary to note that man, even 
though sharing with the lower animals most of the so-called natural instincts, 
has the one unique capacity of ‘reflective thinking’ ; and this not only differ- 
entiates him from animals which learn by ‘trial and error’ but enhances the 
possibilities of his freedom to choose and go to either extreme. This enfran- 
chises him from the iron grip of instinctive and environmental influences so 
as to make it possible for him to change his behaviour patterns, habits, char- 
acter and personality at any period of his life, the degree of success varying 
with age, environment and intensity of purpose. 

Another important factor in the mental process is the truism that every 
stimulus induces a response which leaves its mark upon the individual, and it 
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is the degree of awareness and the formation of the ‘endarchy of neurograms’ 
by the repetition of the stimuli-response process that affects the behaviour. 
There are three levels of awareness—the conscious, the subconscious and 
the unconscious. Each level has its own contents. In the conscious level we 
find the clearly aware, the freely acknowleged, the socially acceptable, the 
logically-relevant thoughts, while the dimly aware and the faintly acknowledg- 
ed are found in the subconscious ; and the not-aware, not-acknowledged ete. 
remain in the unconscious level. The goal of mental process is action, and 
the mind is a repository of a medley of divergent impulses each attempting to 
gain ascendancy and express itself. This struggle then inevitably results in 
mental conflict, the adjustment of which is the end-product which is spoken of 
as character or personality. Any unwillingness to recognise serious conflicts 
leads to unadjustment, nervous disorder, unhappiness and failure. On the 
other hand, a conscious facing of serious conflicts leads to adjustment, mental 
health, happiness and progress. 

In this attempt to adjust oneself the urge for action might stop at 
different levels. The process of consciousness may stop at the sensation- 
perception stage, the feeling-emotion stage or the thinking stage. In 
‘neurasthenia’ the person is ‘stuck’ at the sensation-perception stage. Patients 
with anxiety states are distracted by feelings and emotions. The individuals 
who cannot ‘‘get across’’ the thinking stage—who are continually harried by 
doubts, speculations, and apprehensions—suffer from what we call ‘psycho- 
sthenia’. They stop at the level of possibilities, none of which are acted out. 
In normal, adjusted mental life there are no ‘‘blocks’’. Sensations, feelings 
and thinking lead continuously to purposeful and useful action. No other safe- 
guard can one have here excepting the distribution of activity—the different 
levels or latitudes of mental activity. A well-organised distribution of 
intellectual, instinctive and perceptional or social, emotional and sensual 
activity is conducive to growth and happiness. 

There is also another important factor to be noted, viz., that in such a 
happy adjustment, there is always the natural possibility of draining or re- 
directing most, if not all, of the energy that is associated with the unexpress- 
ed impulses into the one that is acceptably expressed, so much so, that there 
is the vitality and momentum added to the central purposeful action by 
hundredfold. In this connection the five laws of thought, as Garnett? has laid 
down, may be stated :—(1) To every psychosis there corresponds a neurosis; 
(2) excitement in any nervous are tends to spread to every other are that is 
connected with the first through synapses, the insulation of which the excite- 
ment in question is intense enough to overcome; (3) any nervous are of the 

1 J,C.M. Garnett; Education and World Citizenship, p. 289, 
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higher level, if intensely excited relative to other higher level arcs, tends to 
drain the impulses from those other ares; (4) will, measured by the general 
factor ‘g’ can reinforce the excitement in any excited system of higher level 
ares and so may cause that system to drain the excitement from all other 
active ares of the higher level; and (5) action is the normal level of every train 
of thought. 

It is necessary to repeat once again that the normal adjustment of 
mental conflicts is the foundation of personality and ‘the less the friction, the 
greater the efficiency’ is the same mechanical Jaw that we find in the mental 
process. In all endeavour for the growth of personality, one has to minimise 
the conflict and make adjustments to the maximum level of harmony and 
smoothness. But we do not find this perfect adjustment and here it is necessary 
to consider the different levels of adjustments that are generally observed 
in different types which we stamp as successful if progressive and socially 
productive, and unsuccessful if otherwise. 

When conflicts arise, which are inevitable, there are various ways of 
meeting them. One may drift along without decision; or may face it boldly 
and come to a decision leading either to a lower or a higher level; or may 
evade facing the issue and get into different kinds of situations and integra: 
tions. ‘‘The mind has certain typical methods of meeting apparent danger, 
avoiding unpleasant situations, and solving perplexing problems. They are 
automatic manipulations and compensations of ideas and tendencies in the 
face of psychological stress just as automatic as the body’s readjustment 
to maintain its physical equilibrium. There are ways of arriving at this 
state of security common to all of us.’’® Some are sensible and satisfactory; 
others are the reverse. Some of the typical ways of meeting conflicts are :— 
Regression, Extroversion, Introversion, Rationalisation, Segregation, Repres- 
sion, Dissociation, Displacement or Substitution, Projection, Indentification, 
Inferiority, Compensation, Sviblimation, and Conversion of Mental Conflicts 
into Bodily Symptoms. 

Regression or Exaggerated Emotion.—Literally to regress means to go 
backward. In psychology it signifies a return toa former somewhat primitive 
and rather childish type of reaction. A human being behaves regressively 
when he is ‘‘put out’’, violently angry, ‘sore’ or ‘‘loses his head’’. When 
desire is blocked, when we are irritated, disappointed or ashamed, then we 
are tempted to express ourselves emotionally rather than rationally. The 
regressive action is ineffective and procrastinating, often humiliating. 

In regression there is an inordinate emotional response. It is out of all 
proportion to the stimulus and in the long run is not useful. One gains relief 

* Strecker & Appel: Discovering Ourselves, p, 116. 
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and a false and temporary resolution of difficulties and conflicts, but the 
solution is neither adequate nor permanently satisfactory. ‘‘No human being 
may hope wholly to escape regression. In its occasional and not over serious 
manifestations it does no great harm. If, however, it is employed as a con- 
stant method of avoiding conflicts, it leads to unadjustment and unhappiness. 
There are many stone walls in the life path of every human being but they 
cannot be beaten down by puny blows from the childish fists of anger, melted 
away by a flood of tears or frightened away by sulking. The walls remain. 
The mental status of the individual is diminished by repeating such emotional 
exhibitions. His mental strength is a bit decreased. He becomes less capa- 
ble of surmounting life’s difficulties.’’* In its serious form it develops into 
the mental disease ‘Schizophrenia’. Intelligent after-analysis anda feeling 
of shame associated with a determination to get over such infantile emotional 
outburst is the best way out of this habit. 

Extroversion and Overactivity.—In regression there is the ‘blowing off’ 
of pent-up emotions and gaining relief. In extroversion there is the excess- 
ive activity in place of emotion ‘blowing off’. It tries to distract itself by 
the assumption of feverish activity. In acute mania ( manic depressive 
psychosis ) the patient is in a state of frenzied and mercurial activity of 
thought, mood and act. 

Extroverts are ‘‘outward’’ people. Extroverted activity, if not carried 
to an extreme degree, may bé a useful method of meeting mental dissatisfac- 
tions and conflicts. Solace may be found in new channels of activity. ‘‘Without 
doubt, not only individuals but society and civilization have been enriched and 
advanced by the energy and accomplishment which comes from the spur and 
lash of serious conflicts in our inner mental lives. It is not too much to say 
that in many fields of human endeavour—in art, painting, poetry and music 
—the throes and sufferings of the soul have been transmitted into beautiful 
pictures, immortal words of song and prose, and glorious symphonies of sound. 
And science, so often thought of as coldly intellectual and, for that matter, 
even the seemingly mundane activities of commerce are often unquestionably 
stimulated by human purpose and energy originally derived from attempts to 
escape from perplexing, personal mental conflicts.’’ ‘ 

Sometimes extroverted activity is purposeful, useful, helpful and con- 
structive. Sometimes it is purposeless, useless, harmful and destructive. 
When extroversion is utilized to escape from an intolerable conflict, then the 
activity is effective and constructive in proportion to the degree of realization 
and understanding with which the individual has faced his conflict. He will 

3 Ibid., p. 120, 

* Tbid., p. 128, 
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then be safeguarded against extreme overactivity, an increase in personal 
dissatisfaction and against unwise spheres of action. 

Introversion.—A third method of eluding difficulties is to think about 
them excessively or intellectualise them whereby tle conflict is de-energised 
or de-emotionalised to an ineffective degree without finding any solution. 
Here thinking is not to insure effective action but for delaying or avoiding 
action. They analyse situations, problems and motives ad infinitum. They see 
too much pros and cons. There is indecision and wavering. Their mind or self 
is turned inwards into their own problems. While the introvert gets his chief 
pleasures from within himself, the extrovert gets his from without. The 
internal world and the external world are their respective spheres. Thought 
is pale, non-vital, unreal to the one; action is irrelevant or valueless to the 
other. Introverts are inclined to be cold, apparently gloomy, unsociable and 
rather inactive. Their feelings are seemingly not strong and they do not 
express them readily. They are not the executives who get things done, but 
the planners and theorists. The extroverts get things done; they are the 
executives, the men of action, sociable, and cheerful. The introverts are those 
who supply innovations and plan for the future. The present belongs to the 
latter, the future fo the former. Because of their isolation and detachment, 
introverts see more clearly problems and solutions which never occur to the 
extroverts. The introverts are the dreamers and inventors. Many of the 
greatest discoveries have been made by them. But both the types developed 
to the extreme (the extrovert in senseless overactivity and the introvert in 
aimless phantasy ) are equally useless and harmful. 

If introversion is carried too far, little is ever achieved. The introvert 
might accuse himself of inactivity which does not result in overt action; but in 
day-dreaming ‘it seems to him’ that his life is not abject failure but soul 
satisfying success. It isa subtle poison. If used constantly it leads to the 
Nirvana of mental nothingness. Itis a normal balance between the extrovert 
and the introvert that results in a well-adjusted personality. 

Rationalization.—Rationalization is another method of avoiding too 
disturbing recognition of somewhat humiliating personal motives which are 
not ‘high-minded’ or idealistic and hence unacceptable to the ideal self, and to 
the society. It is asort of mental camouflage. It changes and bedecks or 
camouflages unworthy motivations so that to others, and even to ourselves, 
they appear satisfactory and even praiseworthy. It is a kind of self-decep- 
tion; finding ‘ good reasons’ to camouflage the real reason. 

Rationalization in a mild degree is harmless, even though it is not 
commendable. But when it is constantly indulged in, then it becomes inter- 
woven into every pattern of the fabric of mental life. The reaction of self: 
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deception may become so habitual that one may conceive of it as a transform- 
ing screen between the real person and his self-estimate. This screen changes 
the appearance of every motive into a form which pleases the individual and 
gains the approval of society. Naturally, real motives remain unchanged. 
Yet it has its advantage of standing firm against the onslaught of the changes 
and vicissitudes of life, and helps to build up a philosophy of life. ‘‘Thus 
rationalization, which is capable of being a potent instrument of self- 
deception, may be a great aid to a constructive orientation of character.’’ ° 

Segregation.—This is the hazardous psychological stratagem of evasion 
which is called in other words the development of ‘logic tight compartments’ 
with the object of preventing ‘the mental right hand from knowing what the 
mental left hand is doing’. Complexes flow into the stream of consciousness 
and express themselves more or less harmoniously in our every day life. When 
complexes of opposing claims crop up, there is confusion and conflict and 
unless recognized and harmoniously blended, there is danger. If not recogniz- 
ed but ignored, they produce a type of conduct which is utterly inconsistent 
with the rest of the personality. The individual does not recognize the 
inconsistency. Consciousness flows on in two separate streams, the one in- 
dependent of, and inconsistent with, the other. In itself and to the observer 
the resultant behaviour is quite paradoxical—but not to the individual himself. 
The extreme form of this sort of personality is found in the classic ‘‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’. 

Repression.—If segregation is the device of the extrovert, repression is 
that of the introvert. It is the device of forgetting unpleasant and painful ex- 
periences of life. Incidents or experiences with no emotional associations are 
passively forgotten in a natural way. But those with which strong disturbing 
feelings are attached are not forgotten in that manner. They are to be ‘actively’ 
forgotten with a will to forget. These unpleasant desires or experiences are 
driven underground without the issues being faced squarely. In its abnormal 
form it develops into a disease called Amnesia. The conflicts, that force upon 
an individual these drastic methods of avoidance, are derived from the three 
elemental drives or complexes of man, namely, the Ego, Sex and Herd. 

Dissociation.—‘‘The separation of ideas-emotions-tendencies into 
different groups or complexes that have reached no working agreement among 
themselves (whether it be by segregation or repression) is called dissocia- 
tion.’’*® Influences, tendencies and ideas that are guiding one’s modes of 
thought and behaviour, of which he is not always conscious and which he does 
not recognize until he is informed of them, are the root cause of this stratagem. 

® Kreuger and Reckless: Social Psychology, p. 411. 

® Strecker & Appel: op,, cit, p. 183, 
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Whenever we meet bias, prejudice and intuition, such dissociated influences 
come into play. 

The dangers of such methods of relieving the conflicts are that they fail 
to accomplish the purpose. Segregation, even if the individual is blind to 
the inconsistencies of his own life, is soon recognized by the herd. Repress- 
ion would be the most potent of all mental weapons if forgetting was equival- 
eut to effacing. But it is as much true in psychology as it is in physics that 
‘something which has once existed, even though it_be only a thought, can never 
be wholly effaced’. It can never be wiped out as though it had never been, 
without the possibility of reappearance either in its original form or some 
other form. In this way, segregation, repression and dissociation may be 
thought of as slumbering volcanoes whose craters are at the very threshold of 
consciousness, and whenever, as it frequently happens, they are stirred into 
activity by some association of ideas, there is an eruption. Such eruptions 
may be indicated by great sensitivity, timidities, uneasiness, tension, over- 
vehemence, nervousness, unexplained silences, embarrassing irritability etc. 
The person who has so many sensitive spots, which are always in danger of 
being ‘ set off ’, can scarcely have a peaceful mind or an adjusted life. In 
addition to the minor explosions, there is the danger of severe eruptions or 
‘‘nervous breakdown’’. The advantages that accrue from dissociation pro- 
cesses are scarcely enough to compensate for the endless trouble in guarding 
against the appearance and consciousness of the segregated, repressed and 
dissociated material. The game is not worth the candle. 

The Oonversion of Mental Oonflicts into Physical Symptoms.—Anxiety, 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria are some of the common forms of such conversion. 
Much that passes as nervousness and nervous exhaustion is due to the acti- 
vity of partly or totally unrecognized inclinations, desires and inhibitions. 
Merely throwing one interest out of consciousness does not remove it from 
the field of activity. The activity of a subsconscious or repressed complex 
may be much more sinister and harmful than if it is met frankly in the full 
light of consciousness, and a working arrangement established. Sleeplessness, 
night terrors and somnambulism may be due to dissociated desires. Dreams 
are thought to be fulfilments of strange and bizarre wishes which in our wak- 
ing life we should condemn and reject at once. Neurasthenia, or so-called 
nervous exhaustion, is largely the fatigue resulting from mental cross pur- 
poses. Self-knowledge—clear, calm, honest and conscious understanding of 
the conflict—is the only solution for such an impasse. 

Substitution.—Displacement or Symbolism is a phenomenon we find in 
everyone’s experience on the basis of conditioned-reflexes. Many meaningless 
prejudices, originally connected with some unpleasant experience in early 
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life which we might have forgotten, are found in us associated with certain 
objects, persons or situations. Such misalliance of emotions, ideas, and objects 
occur in every day life. It is our experiences that mould antipathies and 
preferences for persons and objects, and not the persons and objects themselves. 
A correct understanding of the real problem by analysis and conscious recogni- 
tion and solution, instead of labouring under the complex, is the way out. 

Projection.—This is the psychological temptation of putting blame 
on others which we should accept ourselves. When we have made errors or 
something has gone wrong through our own incapacity or poor judgment, we 
relieve ourselves of the responsibility and attribute the failure to forces 
outside of ourselves. The objectifying of personal difficulties is the essence 
of projection. Through it we purchase temporary satisfaction and relief from 
humiliation, weakness and self-criticism. By it we avoid the recognition of 
our own personal shortcomings. Such recognition is always unpleasant and 
embarrassing, if not painful, and by the projection mechanism we try to 
escape such feelings. 

Projection might transform a combative individual with a social vision 
into a social discontent and make him a reformer, thus enabling him to throw 
himself heart and soul into the fight for social justice and equality. But if it is 
a mask for weakness and inner conflict, it is more likely to multiply difficulties 
than it is to solve them. Projection is rarely constructive. ‘‘Persistent, long- 
continued effort and striving are discounted, since there is too readily at 
hand an available explanation for cessation of the struggle or reversal. It is 
too much like going into battle, carrying a previously prepared excuse for 
defeat.’’" In an unadjusted person it expresses itself in cynicism, ultra- 
radicalism, many prejudices, intolerance, fixed pessimism, much brooding 
over injustice, excessive sarcasm and excessive criticism. In a diseased 
state it vents itself to hallucinations and delusions of persecution. 

Identification. —By ignoring or disowning one’s weaknesses (conflicts), 
projection gives one the feeling of security and strength. In identification 
one identifies himself as closely as possible with people and institutions that 
represent for him ideal qualities. Such qualities embody his strongest aspi- 
rations. He admires them. He wishes to possess them. Identification 
‘nieces out’’ or supplements the real with the ideal. This is more or less a 
device of the optimist and on the whole it is individually and socially useful. 
The need for identification arises when there is an unconscious lack of some- 
thing which leaves life very incomplete. The most usual form of identification 
is idealization. The parents, nurse, teacher, heroes and heroines in novels, 
athletes, politicians, movie-stars etc., are all the idols of the adolescent age and 

* Ibid, p. 247, 
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this hero-worship most often continues throughout life. In so far as these 
agencies are consistent in their conduct, attitude and guidance, these influ- 
ences will be of remarkable good to the individual. But any disillusionment 
due to these agencies’ inconsistency will set up a reaction which will have dis. 
astrous consequences. 

In all religions which claim a devotion to a personal deity, we find this 
identification process at work. All the evils are attributed to the devil and the 
good to God. However much modern theologians might condemn the personal 
deity-centric religion of the conservative, this alliance and identification 
of oneself with a personal God as a concrete reality, as the manifestation 
of God in flesh, has its own psychological effect upon the individual. To all 
religionists, God represents that which is supreme for the interests and needs 
of man. The best and noblest is found in the attributes of the Godhead. In the 
conception of God the process of idealization and identification is raised to its 
greatest heights. 

‘‘In all walks of life, then, in all the ages of man, identification finds a 
prominent place. It includes hero-worship, standards of conduct to be imitat- 
ed and aspirations to be fulfilled. Wherever there are courses to be followed, 
that seems to have an over-personal justification; wherever we have loyalties 
involved, there one discovers identification in the form of idealization. 

‘*We should be dull and drab without identification. It adds zest to 
life. And this is the fine thing about it. We are stimulated to strain to reach 
high in order to supersede ourselves. Energies are called out and qualities 
and capacities are developed that otherwise would go unpractised. It enables 
us to make the most of whatever talents we have. Self-development therefore 
is greatly favoured by identification. It is the antagonist of desuetude,”’ ° 

Identification performs another function. When energy flags, when 
attainment seems impossible, when we are apparently defeated, identification 
steps in to support us. It is‘an anodyne to discouragement. Ideals keep us 
going when otherwise we should give up the ship. They carry us through the 
difficult and rough places of life. Dull routine is sometimes sustained by them. 
They support us when the energies of life are at an ebb. When buffetings 
bear us down and weary the ‘soul’, ideals may carry us through. 

However, the great danger is that it might lead to idealization 
and phantasy-formation instead of constructive action. Day-dreams might 
then be preferred to concrete action. There will be the confusion of the ideal 
and the real leading on to delusion. If idealization is to be effective, it needs 
constantly the check of the real. Identification with clear sight of reality will 
lead to good ideals actively pursued; it will not only quicken energy and 

* Ibid., p. 264. ‘ 
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renew effort but create interest and zest in life. But blinded to reality, it will 
lead to too slavish an imitation of the hero whereby there is loss of independ- 
ence of thought and action, and demand of others too close conformity with 
the ideal. The ideal will often be confused with the real, resulting in complete 
inactivity due to a paralysis of all effort. 

Inferiority Complex.—A sense of inferiority is an idea or a set of ideas, 
strongly bound together emotionally, that makes us feel inferior or less than 
our fellow men. Disappointment, failure, defeat and infirmity are the seeds of 
inferiority complex. We hate to be neglected, to remain unloved, or to be 
relegated to a lowly position. We wish to succeed, to master difficulties and 
feel strong. 

Physical infirmity is one of the chief factors in the development of this 
complex; so also environmental and mental difficulties give rise to it. 
Once a strong sense of inferiority, whatever the cause may be, has become 
a part of the personality, then the battle is on. Either the person will beat it 
down and rise above it, or else the inferiority will destroy him. Efforts to out- 
distance, allay, or overcome inferiority may be termed Compensations. One of 
the common methods is the development of apparent superiority. Others are 
phantasy, creation of fictitious goals, specialist attitude, travelling the ‘‘paths 
of opposites’’, and also swinging to extremes. 

But this is not all; there are also values in inferiority-complex. A 
consciousness of our limitations keeps us humble and also goads us on to 
greater perfection. It is the ‘‘spark that disturbs our clod’’. It prevents us 
from reclining in smug satisfaction with what we have and what we are. It is 
the very breath of inspiration and progress. The spur and lash of inferiority 
enables us to rise upon our dead selves. We are given strength to ‘‘welcome 
each rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness rough, each sting that bids nor 
sit nor stand but go.’’ This is the philosophy of the inferiority-complex and 
it enables us to transmute it into pure gold. 

It has its social value in that it makes our friends lovable. Overgrown 
superiority leads to lack of imagination and sympathy. Adler bases his indi- 
vidual psychology on this feeling of inferiority and desire for superiority. 
There are gems of mankind who have compensated successfully their inferior- 
ity and have been a boon to the world and to themselves. It is in the manner 
of facing the problem that depends the success and advantage. Wise com- 
pensations are always contributive to greater achievements and social values. 

Sublimation.—We have seen that complexes in some form or other are 
the lot of every human being and these inevitably lead to conflicts. In the 
face of conflict, action of some kind is demanded. There may be advance or 
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man’s land’’ ( subconscious and unconscious ) of the mind; there may be 
hopeless defeat or glorious victory. Usually there is compromise. The 
extrovert goes into greater activity; the introvert resorts to his most powerful 
defence—thought. If the importance and strength of the complexes are great 
the conflict is more serious. Then again it is always noticed that the indivi- 
dual usually seeks to win the approval of the circle within which he lives. 

In the foregoing discussion we have seen that there are inner drives or 
desires with so much of dynamic emotional associations seeking to find expres- 
sion, but could not be expressed because of the disharmony between each of 
these due to conflict either with the self-ideal or the social ideal. The general 
course of action taken is either unintelligent indulgence or suppression, neither 
of which are conducive to the development of a healthy well integrated per- 
sonality. If mind could be compared to an automobile, unintelligent indul- 
gence is similar to opening of the throttle without the appliance of the brake 
on the steering wheel which makes the auto run amock. If brake is applied 
when throttle is full open, it crushes the engine which is similar to suppression. 
The best course is the mastery of the steering wheel with wise regulation of 
the throttle and minimum use of the brake. This is what we call sublimation. 
The impulses of creative activity wisely steered in the direction of purposeful 
activity with a set goal naturally takes one to the destination. The brake of 
‘Thou shalt not’ is replaced by the throttle of ‘‘Thou shalt’”’....... Any 
ideal surcharged with emotion leads one to purposeful activity as it is the law 
of thought that thinking must necessarily lead to action. As Pertrand Russell 
says, ‘‘Consistency of action ought to spring rather from consistency of im- 
pulse than from control of impulse by will.’’ ° 

It is the creation of a ‘single wide interest’, to use Garnett’s phrase, that 
is needed, and all the available dynamic energy of emotion attached to other 
emotional instincts will then naturally part company with the original drives 
and drain itself into this single wide interest, thus adding zest and efficiency 
to the execution of one’s task. All the faculties pay homage to this purpose 
in life and even though in the beginning it isa conscious process, in the long 
run ever unconsciously it becomes a second nature for the individual to think, 
talk and act in the ideal way. For, the establishment of neurograms by 
repeated action organises the synapses in such a way that the ideal line of 
action becomes the line of least resistance. 

The desire to accomplish any objective represents energy, and if 
obstructed the energy does not vanish, but it becomes all the stronger. This 
potential energy can be diverted into other channels and employed to secure 
the secondary object if the primary object is unattainable. Such diversion of 

* Bertrand Russell; Why Men Fight, p, 262. 
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energy from an unobtainable desire into new pathways leading to constructive 
and satisfying activity may be termed sublimation. 

Denison, in his book Enlargement of Personality, illustrates this by de- 
scribing our emotional power-plant as if composed of two engines which may 
work together or in opposition. The first is hunger or desire, and its reverse 
is disgust or aversion. The other is rage, the reverse of which is fear. The 
reverse in both nullifies the power. Now, asa corollary, the reverse of one 
does not nullify the power of the other. Fear does not nullify desire; it is 
only disgust that will nullify desire. Hitherto it was fear that was used to 
nullify the power of desire. The safe and successful course is to divert or 
eliminate by disgust the passion or desire that is unacceptable. Powerful 
desires suppressed by fear go on racking the mind. Crushed out of sight, they 
still ferment and struggle for expression. 

Now the question is: What is this ‘single wide interest’? To what 
purpose shall we sublimate our desires ? What can we do about it? Many men 
and women would wish to save mankind, but they are perplexed and their power 
seems infinitesimal. Despair seizes them; those who have the strongest passion 
suffer most from the sense of impotence, and are most liable to spiritual ruin 
through lack of hope. Social reconstruction is a slow process. Loyalties ingrain- 
ed through a long period of time are to be shifted by persuasion with the least 
amount of pain being inflicted on those who are anachronisms to the progress- 
ive activities and endeavours.- The one great danger in revolutionary changes 
is that the revolutionist is blind to the worth of the personality of the oppon- 
ent, and to the fact that the success of the one is defeat to the other which 
means lack of co-operation and co-ordination. And progress could be achieved 
only by the willing co-operation of the parties involved. Our expectations 
must not be for tomorrow, but for the time when what is thought by a few 
shall have become the common thought of many. If we have courage and 
patience, we can think the thoughts and feel the hopes by which, sooner or 
later, men will be inspired, and weariness and discouragement will be turned 
into energy and ardour. For this reason the first thing we have'to do is to be 
clear in our own minds as to the kind of life we think good and the kind of 
change that we desire in the world. 

‘‘The ultimate power of those whose thought is vital is far greater than 
it seems to men who suffer from the irrationality of contemporary politics... 
The power of thought, in the long run, is greater than any other human power. 
Those who have the ability to think and the imagination to think in accord- 
ance with men’s needs, are likely to achieve the good they aim at sooner or 
later, though probably not while they are still alive.’’ ” 

1 Tbid,, p.:257. 
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But those who wish to gain the world by thought must be content to lose 
its support in the present. The reformer is one who is in the world but not of 
the world. There is a loneliness but not aloofness. The loneliness depends 
upon the range of heights to which he has ascended in his dream of a changed 
social order in its extensive and most potent factor of justice and love for the 
individual. The intellectual detachment associated with aloofness leads to 
contempt and the reformer often turns out to be an irritable cynic. It is not 
the invention of a Utopia that is wanted, but the discovery of the best direc- 
tion of movement. The direction which is good at one time may be super- 
ficially very different from that which indicates the right course for the present 
time. The criterion on which we decide upon our direction of thought 
and action is the promotion of the growth and vitality of individuals and com- 
munities without impinging upon the rights of others. In short, it is the 
principle of ‘reverence and liberty’—liberty not in the sense of individual 
freedom to act unmolested for personal gain and comfort but liberty of right 
to serve the community to its best advantage, which will eventually enrich his 
own life. 

In order that both these principles may be capable of being satisfied, 
what is needed is a unification or integration, first of our individual lives, then 
of the life of the community and of the world, without sacrifieing individu- 
ality. The life of an individual, the life of a community and even the life 
of mankind ought to be not a number of separate fragments but in some 
sense a whole. When this is the case, the growth of the individual is fostered 
which is not incompatible with the growth of other individuals, and thereby 
the two principles are brought into harmony. 

What integrates an individual life is consistent creative purpose. in- 
stinct or fundamental wishes alone will not suffice to give unity to the life of a 
civilized man or woman. There must be some dominant object, an ambition, 
a desire for scientific or artistic creation, a religious principle, or strong and 
lasting affections. But the exigencies of life situations break down this unity 
of life inspired by high ideals as the conformity to the latter not infrequently 
faces defeat. They cannot always ‘make good’. Inward freedom is infinitely 
precious, and a society which will preserve it is immeasurably to be desired. 
Inward growth is crushed not only by obstruction of activity but by misdirected 
activity. What is desired is action in conformity with the vital impulses of 
creativeness. But the artist, poet, dramatist, politician etc., in order to ensure 
immediate success are obliged often to conform to the ordinary standards of 
the existing society. Hence he fails to become the artificer of what his own 
nature feels to be good. The moment he makes this act of consent something 
dies within him and he can never again become a whole man, except indeed 
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through conversion and a fundamental change in his way of life by redis- 
covering and revitalising of the original good impulses, 

The integration of an individual life requires that it should embody 
whatever creative impulse a man may possess, and that his education should 
have been such as to elicit and fortify this impulse. The integration of a com- 
munity requires that the different creative impulses of different men and women 
should work together towards some common life, some common purpose in 
which all the members of the community find a help to their individual fulfil- 
ment. The two vital impulses are the creative and the possessive. The best 
life is that in which creative impulses play the largest part and possessive 
impulses the smallest. ‘‘It is the preoccupation with possessions more than 
anything else that prevents men from living freely and nobly . . . . Posses- 
sion means taking or keeping some good thing which another is prevented 
from enjoying; creation means putting into the world a good thing which 
otherwise no one would be able to enjoy.’’ All endeavour should be made to 
promote all that is creative, and so to diminish the impulses and desires that 
centre round possession. The creative impulses in different men are essentially 
harmonious since what one man creates cannot be a hindrance to what another 
is wishing tocreate. It is the possessive impulses that involve conflict. 

It is rather through impulses than through will that individual lives 
and the life of the community can derive the strength and unity of a single 
direction. In this connection it may be stated that the will which is directed 
outward is essential but not the inward one which comes into being only 
when there is an inward conflict. Those in whom the central impulses are 
strongest inner conflicts are least. When the fellowship of such is created, 
there is the endarchy of single wide interest or purpose. 

The unifying of life ought not to demand the suppression of the casual 
desires that make amusement and play; on the contrary, everything ought to 
be done to make it easy to combine the main purposes of life with all kinds of 
pleasures that are not in their nature harmful. What is needed is not asceticism 
or a drab puritanism but capacity for strong impulses and desires directed 
towards large creative ends. When such impulses and desires are vigorous 
they bring with them, of themselves, what is needed to make a good life. 
Amusement when pursued as an end in itself is the one that is detrimental to 
progress. Subjectivism in the life of an individual or community is good in 
that it tries by introspection to check up the direction of the impulses with 
reference to objective ends. But very often it leads to introversion. Till 
the beginning of this era, this latter kind of subjectivism was fostered to a 
great extent by religion which directed attention tosin and the state of the 

1) Thid., p, 257, 
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soul rather than to the outer world and our relations with it. Only a life 
which springs out of dominant impulses directed to objective ends can be a 
satisfactory whole, or be intimately united with the lives of others. No fresh 
water spring could ever be kept free from stagnation and contamination so 
long as there is no outlet and it is a well established truism that ‘running 
water carries no dirt’. 

The pursuit of pleasure and pursuit of virtue as an end in itself suffer 
alike from subjectivism. Epicurianism or the modern Hedonism and Stoicism 
are infected with the same taint. Subjectivism is the natural outcome of a 
life in which there is much more thought than action. Active thought directed 
towards achieving some purpose has as much good effect as passive thought 
leading to subjectivism and inaction has bad effects. What is needed is to 
keep thought in intimate union with impulses and desires. Otherwise, thought 
and impulse become enemies to the great detriment of both. A prerequisite 
for creative life is good social adjustment. The task of social work is to help 
individuals make such adjustments and enrich their own life and that of 
society at large with dynamic creativity and social productiveness. 





























NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE BEGGAR PROBLEM 


(THE total number of beggars in India is estimated at 14 lakhs. Many of 
these are found in the big cities and towns. In Bombay City alone it is 
estimated that there are more than 15,000 beggars, the juveniles among 

them numbering in the neighbourhood of 5,000. According to a survey made 

in 1932, there were 4,000 beggars in Calcutta of whom about 25% were lepers, 

10% blind, 5% lathyric, 5% suffering from miscellaneous diseases, while a small 

fraction included the insane, deaf and dumb. The remainder, namely, 50% 

of the professional beggars and vagrants, did not show any disease or physi- 

eal disability. Of this total of Caleutta’s beggar population, one-third be- 

longed to Bengal, one-third to Bihar and Orissa, and the remaining to U. P., 

C. P., and other provinces. The females numbered a little less than half the 

males, and the Hindus were double the number of the Mohamedans. 

According to a recent census, there are 5,749 beggars in Bangalore 
City and 2,800 in Mysore City. Of these some 2,000 are non-Mysorians. There 
are altogether 3,937 able-bodied and 1,812 infirm beggars in Bangalore City, 
and in Mysore City 2,133 and 677, respectively. Majority of them have no 
other means of livelihood. Only about one-third of those in Bangalore and 
one-fifth in Mysore have had some occupation prior to taking to begging. In 
Lucknow there are 2,000 beggars and daily some Rs. 500/- are given away in 
indiscriminate charity. Figures are not available for other cities nor do we 
have any accurate data for the important cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, ete. All the same, we may conclude that there has been an alarming 
increase of beggars in cities and towns. 

During the last two years there has been increased attention given by 
the public to the beggar problem in many cities and towns in India, among 
these being Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Trivandrum, Kottayam, Ernakulam, 
Bangalore, Mysore, Karachi, Lucknow, Nagpur and Hyderabad. The All 
India Women’s Council have been active on this issue all over India. Concern 
about this problem is not of recent origin. It has been engaging the 
attention of governments, local bodies and the public for more than two 
decades. It was as early as 1915 that the Bombay Municipal Corporation inter- 
ested itself in this problem. In 1919, the Government of Bombay appointed 
a Committee to report on beggary in the Province with a view to preventing 
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it. The appointment of the Pickford Mendicancy Enquiry Committee in 1920 
was an indication of the concern of the citizens of Calcutta of those days with 
regard to the eradication of this evil. The recommendations of the Pickford 
Committee were not carried out owing to financial difficulties. 

There have been in existence of old and recent origins in different cities 
and towns a small number of institutions private, grant-in-aid and public, 
which were taking care of the destitute and infirm. In Bombay, for instance, 
there are two Children’s Homes at Umarkhadi and Chembur, grant-in-aid 
institutions run by the Children’s Aid Society ; there are two homes for the 
blind at Dadar and Andheri, there is the King George V Memorial Infirmary, 
the Lady Dhunbai Jehangir Home for the Destitute, and the Dharmasala in 
Byculla maintained by the District Benevolent Society. In Calcutta, there 
are five agencies and the Corporation is thinking of starting a new Vagrants’ 
Home. The Madras Corporation is already running a poor house and is con- 
templating to build another. In Nagpur, the Society for the Elimination of 
Beggary—a privately constituted body of public-minded citizens of the city— 
is active and has been raising funds, and planning to start poor houses. In 
the meanwhile, they have adopted a system of billetting beggars on their 
relations and friends, or some other institution with the help of a monthly 
subsidy. In Karachi, it is proposed to confine able-bodied beggars in a 
separate ward in jails and inculeate in them the habit of industry and work. 
In Lucknow, the Social Service League has opened a Poor House. Trivan- 
drum, Kottayam and Bangalore have homes for the poor. 

Regarding legislative measures, the law on begging as it stands in 
India concerns itself only with prohibition but not with relief. For instance, 
the Central Provinces Municipalities Act (Section 206) penalises importunate 
begging in public places without offering relief to the beggars. The Govern- 
ment of India published on 15th February 1941 an amendment to the Rules 
under the Indian Railways Act prohibiting begging in railway premises or 
trains without making any provision for relief. Section 109 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code penalises a vagrant without ostensible means of livelihood but 
makes no provision for such means. Certain Police Acts in India prohibit 
begging without providing alternative means of livelihood. Exceptions to this 
rule are the European Vagrancy Act and the Leper Act which lay an obliga- 
tion on the State to provide means of subsistence to the persons concerned. 

The Bombay City Police Act (Section 121) deals with begging thus:— 
‘“Whoever in any street or public place begs or directs or permits children 
under his control to beg, or applies for alms or exposes or exhibits with the 
object of obtaining or extorting alms, any sore, wound, deformity or disease 
shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
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month or with fine which may extend to fifty rupees, or with both.’’ The 
Madras Government published a Bill on 26th November 1940 to amend the 
present Madras City Police Act to penalise begging in public places. The 
C. P. Government issued a circular in January 1939 inviting all Deputy Com- 
missioners to explore the possibilities of using Section 206 and Section 179(1) 
(EE) of the C. P. Municipalities Act to deal with beggary. The Government 
of Sind has appointed a Committee to deal with this problem. There is a bill 
in the Sind Legislative Assembly to penalise begging by able-bodied beggars. 
The District Magistrate of Bangalore (Civil & Military Station) has, under 
Section 64 of the Bangalore Police Law, absolutely prohibited begging in 
public places in his jurisdiction. Similar action has been reported in Secun- 
derabad. Calcutta Corporation has a Vagrancy Bill under consideration. 

In spite of the prohibitory legislations in the major cities, either be- 
cause of the laxity in enforcing them or due to the comparatively light punish- 
ment involved, beggars are still present on the streets of Bombay, Madras and 
other cities. The Committee of Enquiry into the case of Destitute Children and 
Young Offenders, set up by the Government of Bombay, reported in 1934 that 
‘‘the punishment is comparatively light; it makes no provision for treatment 
on classified lines. In our opinion there can be no constructive treatment of 
the beggar problem without a comprehensive Beggar Act drafted in line with 
the Leper Act.’’ 

Mere prohibition without adequate provisions for relief is not going to 
solve the beggar problem. Now the question arises: Who will pay for the 
care of beggars? Will the State take the responsibility, or should the beggars 
be left to shift for themselves without begging, or should voluntary agencies 
give them institutional care? Voluntary agencies though indispensable are 
not adequate to meet the need. Government action is necessary not only to 
prohibit begging but also to finance poor relief from public taxation. Pri- 
vate agencies carrying on with voluntary donations can continue as supple- 
mentary and co-operating institutions. 

Unless legislation is effected both for prohibition and relief on an All- 
India scale, there is the danger of many embarrassing situations arising in 
different places. For instance, the Calcutta Vagrancy Bill recommends the 
repatriation of extra-territorial beggars. Where will they go and what will 
they do? The drive against begging in public by the Secunderabad Police 
authorities has made many beggars take to different avocations. Some have 
gone to villages and set themselves as money-lenders and fortune-tellers, 
while others who are still in the city are believed to be working as magicians 
and trinket-sellers. There is no reason to assume that many of the beggars 
would prefer security and compulsory detention in a poor house or jail to free- 
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dom outside with all its risks of insecurity. Many beg because it is not an 
offence, because it adds to their income; further, the comparatively slight 
odium associated with begging, and the public at large, with the traditional 
idea of religious merit derived from almsgiving, indirectly encourage begging. 
It will be as hard to take the almsgivers off the streets as to prohibit begging. 
Many of these donors may not contribute towards the maintenance of a poor 
house. The public is to be educated to think of beggary as a social problem to 
be solved by organized concerted effort. What is given now indiscriminately 
and haphazardly ought to be pooled together to run central agencies where 
beggars will be cared for. But institutions dependent mainly on voluntary 
contributions alone will not be enough to meet the need. Government has 
to share a major portion of this burden. 

A special ear-marked tax may be levied to meet the need. Inthe Note 
prepared by the Calcutta Rotary Club on the beggar problem, it was suggested 
that there should be an increase in the tax on trade licenses by 12°5%. 
Another suggestion made in that Note was the levying of a surcharge on the 
applications for building plans in Caleutta. There are evidences to assume 
that the public at large will be sympathetic towards legislation to prohibit 
begging in public places, to make it obligatory on local bodies to give relief 
and to levy tax to meet the expenses for the same. Poor laws, doles, work 
relief, unemployment insurance, social security legislation ete., are only too 
common in many western countries. It is not any too early for us to make a 
start by taking care of our beggars efficiently and adequately. 


WELFARE WORK AMONG PARSIS 


HERE has been a great reawakening in the Parsi Community of late. 
born of the desire to set right some of the wrongs and evils brought into 
being by the age-old, out-moded and extremely detrimental system of 
doles. The thoughtful and intelligent members of the community were chal- 
lenged by the queer and irreconcilable phenomenon of the smallest but one 
of the richest communities in India with vast financial resources and vaster 
problems heading straight towards general deterioration due to stark poverty. 
And thus the Zoroastrian Welfare Association was formed to organize Zoro- 
astrian Community life towards self-dependence and self-respect by devising 
projects and programmes for the rehabilitation of the members of the 
community who have to be dependent upon charity, and by finding out the 
means and organizing the machinery to execute the same. 

Among other things, it may be mentioned that the Association aims to 
render social service through personal contact of the social workers with 
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families for advising, guiding and assisting the latter in the routine of life, and 
organize an efficient and influential machinery in order to provide and/or help 
to secure sufficient and timely ameliorative assistance for the distressed, needy, 
sick and poor members of the community. Further, it seeks to organize social 
welfare settlements wherever and whenever possible. Salaried and voluntary 
workers will, as far as possible, be recruited from the community which a 
welfare settlement serves. 

Among its other objectives are special provisions for the care and educa- 
tion of the mother and child, initiation of playground and other activities for 
the physical and mental well-being of children, the young and the aged, and 
training of social workers in theory and practice under expert guidance for 
undertaking welfare work amongst those who are in need of the same. The 
Association proposes to take such other measures as may be found expedient 
for the general betterment and health of the community life, particularly of 
families whose means of livelihood are slender and inefficient, and devise 
means to execute them. 

In accordance with this programme, Welfare Centres have been started 
at the Cowasji Jehangir Colony, the Marzban Colony and the Gamadia Colony, 
and the second annual report opens with an optimistic note: ‘‘Our Welfare 
Centre ’’, it observes, ‘‘...can nowclaim to be one of the best organized 
Welfare Centres in India ’’, and states ‘‘ the Association now works for the 
complete rehabilitation and improvement of life of 700 Parsi families with a 
population of nearly 3,000 persons.’’ The programme of rehabilitation in- 
cludes the Nursery School, the Saturday Activity School, the Vacation 
Schools, Kiddy Club, Play Centres, Athletics, Training Camp, Nature’s Club, 
Cycle Club, Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, Three Women’s Clubs, Edueation 
Supervision, Reading Rooms, Debating Union, Study Circles, Visual 
Education, Dramatic Club, Employment Bureau and a definite KEmploy- 
ment Scheme in the form of a small industry—the Artitoy Industry—for the 
benefit of Indian children and unemployed Parsis. Some provision is also 
being made for Research Work. 

The Artitoy Industry has splendid potentialities not from the business 
angle alone but also from the point of view of developing child activity and 
initiative, and of pointing the way to the role of art, aesthetics and educa- 
tion. A perusal of the Report as a whole fills one with a sense of something 
definite being achieved by a body of sincere, earnest, enthusiastic workers 
and the Parsi Community owes no mean debt to the generosity of Lady Ratan 
Tata, Lady Cowasji Jehangir and other patrons and donors for the solid 
financial backing, and to the indefatigable efforts of the Association’s 
Director of Social Work, Dr. B. H. Mehta, M A., Ph.D., of the Sir Dorabji 
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Tata Graduate School of Social Work, without whose able direction and 
organizing zeal the present regeneration and reconstruetion of the Parsi poor 
families could hardly have been possible. 


TALKING BOOKS 


ANY and varied have been the efforts made in the past to educate the blind. 
Many books have been made available to the blind by transcription into 
raised characters known as Braille. These books are very bulky and 

difficult to read. An ordinary novel done in Braille requires several volumes. 
Not all blind people are able to read Braille fluently ; many cannot read it at 
all, even in its simplest form. Braille system was developed on the basis 
of utilizing the sense of touch of the blind. Now a new system has been 
introduced which utilizes the sense of hearing of the blind. Since 1933, talk- 
ing books have been introduced. The invention of the talking book puts the 
whole field of literature within the potential reach of the blind. Already many 
western classics have been recorded as gramophone novels, and the intention 
is to create a comprehensive library so that almost any book that is worth 
reading will be available to the sightless. 

For the purpose of recording books, special 12-inch records are used 
made of very thin flexible material. A fourteen-record volume will be less 
than an inch thick, which makes the gramophone novel scarcely more bulky 
than a printed book. By placing the sound channels closer together, without 
interfering in any way with the quality of the reproduction, success was achiev: 
ed in compressing much material into a single record page. The records run 
for eighteen minutes a side. The recording is done at the rate of 180 wordsa 
minute and the reproduction can be regulated to 10% slower or faster as requir- 
ed. While it is estimated that an average reader can get through a book at 
the rate of 400 words a minute, the talking book gives a reproduction at about 
half this rate. A 7,200-word story can be recorded on a double-faced record. 

Another method of producing a talking book makes use of the ‘‘ sound 
strip ’’ employed in some methods of film recording. The attractive features 
of this method are that a novel can be recorded on one continuous strip of film 
much less bulky than a set of records, and that it is easier for reproduction. 
But it requires the use of a modified film projector, which is much more 
expensive than a gramophone which is used for reproducing the records. Yet 
the two different methods have their own special uses. The ‘‘ sound strip ’’ is 
particularly suited to the broadcasting of novels, whereas the gramophone 
record is more of a home amenity. If more than one person is engaged 
in the recording of books where more than one character come, it is possible 
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that the reproduction of these records or films will have an added dramatic 
touch. 

At present talking books are produced exclusively for the blind. It is 
more than likely that this device may be extended in its usefulness to all 
classes of readers. More important and hopeful portent is that it will be a 
boon to the illiterates. The ears will absorb what the eyes cannot decipher. 
Moreover, as fashionable society women knit while they are listening to a 
lecture or concert, poor manual labourers and women engaged in routine 
household duties can listen while they are working. The ‘‘hum of the 
charka’’ can be silenced by the “‘ voice of human experience and knowledge.’’ 
It is refreshing to notice that alongside of the destructive use of scientific in- 
ventions proceeds the socially productive side as well. Sympathetic attention 
to the handicapped bring into existence devices which ultimately become a 
boon to the non-handicapped as well. When books can be enjoyed by the 
simple process of sitting back in a chair and listening to them, reading—for 
pleasure—may be the exception rather than the rule. 


RACE HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH IT 


66 F we speak of fitness and efficiency we shall have to ask ourselves : 
Fitness and efficiency for what? A man may be fit as a paper hanger 
without being fit to decide the destiny of acontinent...... A man 

without legs is unfit for walking but may be an outstanding fighter pilot.’’ 

These challenging questions and answers were made not long ago in the 

Journal of the American Medical Association by two South African doctors, 

Drs. Ernst Jokl and Eustace Henry Cluver of Johannesburg. To determine 

the physical fitness of thousands of their countrymen, they carried out many 

and varied experiments. Some of their findings are interesting and revealing. 

Recently they rounded up 32 young men from the ‘‘poor white’’ class. 
Since these men had no major diseases, most doctors would call them physi- 
eally fit. But they were dull, undernourished, sluggish, plagued by colds, 
rheumatism, headaches. No employer would hire them. Drs. Jokl and 
Cluver sent them to a Government-sponsored camp, gave them food, exercise, 
recreation. In six months they produced an improvement ‘‘truly remarkable’’. 
Soon after the training period, most of the men found good jobs. 

During the last few years, Drs. Jokl and Cluver have made 20,000 tests 
on children between the ages of 5 and 20. The children were of many different 
groups :—‘‘English, Afrikander (native Dutch or Hughenot), Jewish, Bantu, 
Cape Coloured, Indian and Chinese.’’ They had to put a ten-pound shot, run 
100 and 600 yards, at any pace they pleased. After each child finished, the 
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doctors made careful notes on how tired he was. Amazing were the findings: 
All racial groups of the same age had the same endurance. Said the doctors: 
‘‘No more impressive evidence for the basic equality of man has ever been 
adduced.’’ 

‘‘In sharp contrast to what is generally believed,’’ the doctors found 
that ‘‘working endurance’’ is greatest in young children, and the age of 
greatest physical stamina is at about 6. In all children, the onset of adole- 
scence causes a tremendous physical strain. From the age of 13 on the physi- 
eal efficiency of women does not increase, may even decline. Girls of 18 were 
exhausted by the 600-yard run, although children of 6 took it in their stride. 
The physical efficiency of boys continues to rise after 13 but at a much slower 
rate than before. ‘‘An important biologic hint: During puberty, unneces- 
sarily strenuous activities such as rigid drill . . . must be avoided.’’ 

Few Scientists know anything about the effect of food on physical 
efficiency. Drs. Jokl and Cluver compared the athletic performance of two 
sets of children :—a ‘‘ poor’’ group which ate mostly carbohydrates, a few 
vegetables ; a ‘‘ rich ’’ group which had plenty of vegetables, meat and dairy 
products. When both groups were put through their paces, there was no 
difference in efficiency before adolescence, between the ‘* poor’’ and “‘ rich ”’ 
children ; after adolescence, the poor children dropped far below the others. 

Prowess in athletics has always been considered a sure sign of physical 
fitness. But not to Drs. Jokl and Cluver. They have collected case records 
of scores of athletes who suffered from major disease:—a champion 
swimmer with a form of insanity and paralysis caused by syphilis, a first-class 
ski-runner with a wooden leg, a shot-put champion with a congenital defor- 
mity of his chest muscle. Prize specimen was the ‘‘ iron man of South Afri- 
can Rugby’’, who died after a game. Both his kidneys were diseased, and he 
had an enlarged heart, hardening of the arteries, glandular trouble. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST MALARIA 


N World War I the total killed and died were 8,538,315, and that means 
there was an average of about 2,135,000 deaths and nearly 5,303,000 were 
wounded every year of the war. Malaria kills 3,000,000 beings yearly in 

an unending world-wide massacre. What is India’s share in this human sacri- 
fice at the shrine of Mrs. Mosquito? ‘Two lives per minute, or 2,880 persons 
per day or 1,036,800 persons every year is the heavy toll taken by Malaria 
in this country. If over a million persons die annually of malaria it is 
reckoned that the number of persons attacked by this disease every year is 
100,000,000. When more than a quarter of the population of this country is 
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attacked yearly by such a debilitating disease, it is too much to expect that 
this country can be progressive or prosperous. In India malaria is primarily 
a rural disease. From a survey of the burden on the ryots caused by this 
disease, it is estimated that malaria costs them each year directly over 
Rs. 400,000,000. 

It is this appalling magnitude of the problem that brought into exist- 
ence the Malaria Institute of India in 1927. The annual report for the year 
1940 shows that the Institute carries on investigations, and systematic re- 
search ; assists in carrying out anti-malarial measures in any part of India; 
undertakes clinical work on malaria, including treatment ; teaches and trains 
officers and others in practical malarial work ; publishes scientific results, 
useful guides, bulletins etc., keeps alive interest in malaria study and preven- 
tion, and sees that such interest wherever present is nursed and assisted. 

The Institute has a distinguished staff of highly trained officers, research 
director as well as assistants, through whom these high aims for the complete 
eradication of malaria are sought to be fulfilled. Many visits and tours were 
made by the Director, Lieut. Colonel Cevell, Dr. Puri, Majors Afridi and 
Jaswant Singh during the year throughout the length and breadth of India for 
the purpose of fulfilling the various above mentioned functions, and twenty- 
four students, drawn from different sources such as the Defence Department, 
Air Force in India, Provincial Governments and Indian States, were given in- 
structional courses, 17 of wliom passed the examination held at the end of the 
training period. 

Besides this valuable work, the organization publishes several reports, 
articles, bulletins, papers and journals which later serve as a textbook for 
the various courses in malariology. The Institute also has good libraries at 
Kasauli and Delhi and a museum which is now very well equipped. Many 
interesting field and laboratory researches have been and are being carried on 
in Delhi, Wynaad (South India), Orissa and Bazpur and the report of the 
Entomologist is replete with tests of insecticides, Indian grown pyrethrum 
flowers, mosquito repellents, larvicides and ovarian development. One of the 
most significant of the Institute’s activities, however, is the starting of the 
rural anti-malaria schemes under the guidance of the officers, and during the 
year, such schemes have been in operation in Delhi Province, the United Pro- 
vinces, Madras Presidency and Bengal. 

All the major efforts in India so far are on one side to destroy mosqui- 
toes and on the other to cure malaria. Mosquito control is attempted by 
insecticides, limitation of mosquito breeding places and such other mecha- 
nical means. Cure of malaria is generally effected by the use of quinine. So 


far the use of the more effective weapon ‘‘ atabrine’’ has not become popular, 
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This complicated drug keeps malarial patients from infecting mosquitoes and 
thereby spreading the disease. 

Malaria spreads in just one way and that is through the bite of a parti- 
cular kind of she-mosquito. This insect sucks the blood of an infected 
person; then she bites and spits the microbes back into healthy people. 
The effective control of malaria depends upon the breaking up of this man-to- 
mosquito-to-man chain. Quinine cures individual cases wonderfully. But in 
many advanced cases the curative doses doctors have to use are so terrific that 
they are dangerous. Many prefer the disease to the cure. Thus the chain of 
infection survives, and malaria continues in the community. 

In 1925 a team of German microbe hunters cooked up a new coal-tar 
chemical—‘‘Plasmoquine’’ which was real poison for male and female malarial 
microbes. Here was power that quinine lacked. But there are two kinds of 
malaria microbes, sexual and sexless neuters. These neuters are the real 
killers. Yet strangely, it isthe male and female microbes that perpetuate the 
chain of malarious death. It is these that a mosquito sucks into her stomach 
where they beget myriads of malaria-microbe children which Mrs. Mosquito 
injects into the blood of healthy people. Plasmoquine was feeble against the 
murderous sexless microbes. Quinine could cure malaria but could not power- 
fully prevent it. Plasmoquine could prevent malaria from going via mosquito 
from man to man, but could not cure it. 

The searchers struck off on a new chemical trail—something that would 
kill these sexless microbes. And in 1930, they developed a drug which they 
called ‘‘atabrine’’. Compared to quinine, these little yellow pills were harm- 
less. At worst, they coloured some people’s skins yellow for a while. Babies 
could take them safely. Most malarious people could be cured by little quan- 
tities of this drug—one little pill by mouth, three times a day, for five days or 
at the longest seven. In some counties of Georgia in the southern part of 
the U. S. A. atabrine has beeh tried and proved amazingly effective. Some 
optimists are saying that it is no longer a question of whether we can wipe 
malaria out, but it is a question—will we? No amount of money spent will be 
extravagant if we can wipe out this ancient, perennial, life-sapping plague. 


THE DISTRICT AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATION, POONA 


HE Sixth Annual Report for the year 1939-40 of the District After-Care 
|’ Association, Poona, reveals how much good can be done through volun- 
tary efforts in such a short period of time. The activities of the Asso- 
ciation are defined as ‘‘ life saving work’’. In the Report it says: ‘‘ Young 
twisted lives have to be straightened out ; neglected children have to be given 
due protection and young offenders have to be rehabilitated in society.’’ The 
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few cases cited certainy justify the objectives and claims of the Association. 
Technically, the work of the Association falls under two Provincial enact- 
ments:—The Bombay Children Act in respect of boys and girls less than six- 
teen years of age and the Bombay Borstal Schools’ Act with reference to the 
after-care of adolescent lads released on license to homes in Poona. To carry 
out this work, the Association employs two paid Probation Officers and main- 
tains a Remand Home and After-Care Hostel for working boys. 

The report gives illustrative case summaries, and a classified list of the 
annual return of Juvenile Court Cases. The total number of children’s cases 
dealt with by the Poona Juvenile Court in 1939-40 was 368, of which 326 
were cases of arrest within the year, 295 were cases placed on remand and 31 
on bail. The number of new cases has trebled within four years, and the ratio 
of boy and girl delinquents is 4:1. As against 70% of neglected children 
requiring protective treatment, only 20% of young offenders were arrested. The 
work of the Association seems therefore to be largely preventive. Four Certi- 
fied Schools in Poona and its vicinity receive the bulk of the children requir- 
ing institutional treatment. The total number of children committed to 
institutions in the past year amounted to no less than 112 as against 51 in the 
previous year. 

There are two full-time paid Probation Officers, and 93 children were 
under their supervision. During the year 69 cases were closed, of which 51 
were successful and 18 failed. Seven public-spirited citizens of Poona have 
offered their services as voluntary Probation Officers. After-care work is 
also carried on and adult probation work is contemplated. The Association 
is financed by voluntary subscriptions and donations, and also grants from 
Government and local bodies. It deserves to be congratulated for the excel- 
lent work it is doing. Those who visit the Poona Remand Home always come 
out with a new outlook and a new faith in the treatment of our unfortunate 
youngsters. Other cities and towns can very well emulate Poona in starting 
such associations for the care of juveniles in their respective areas. 


ABORIGINES 


OCIAL slavery and economic poverty have been the lot of the Untouch- 
ables in India on account of the caste system. Even worse seems to be 
the lot of the Aborigines. And their number is not a negligible figure 

either. According to 1931 census, it is 22,407,792, i.e., 6.5% of the total popu- 
lation, or half that of the depressed classes. Recently, in his Kale Memorial 
Lecture, Mr. A. V. Thakkar dealt with the problems of the Aborigines at the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, in which he analysed the pro- 
blem under the major divisions of poverty, illiteracy, ill-health, inaccessibility 
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of the areas inhabited by tribals, defects in administration and lack of 
leadership. 

Since the Aryan invaders drove them to mountain-fastness, they have 
remained there in pre-historic civilization, the rest of India calling them in 
contempt the ‘‘Kali-Praja’’ or the dark race. Hitherto they have been com- 
pletely neglected by rulers and their civilized brethren who usually attribute 
their poverty to laziness and to their crude form of agriculture which is called 
‘shifting cultivation’’. Many tribes do not use ploughs at all. But some 
do; for instance, the Chakmas of Bengal, and the Savaras of S. Orissa. Many 
thousands of aborigines are found working in the coal mines of C. P. and 
Bihar, and on the tea gardens of Assam and N. Bengal. 

In many places the zemindars and their unscrupulous rent-collectors 
exploit these poor people. Many of them are reduced to the position of serfs, 
Bethi or forced labour is exacted from them without any payment or with only 
a nominal payment by the zemindars. Mr. D. Symington, I.C.S., of Bombay 
Province, who was appointed in 1937 to inquire into the conditions of the 
Aboriginal and Hill tribes of the province, reveals that ‘‘all jungle tract 
tenants are liable to be called upon to work for their landlords. This forced 
labour is demanded for as many days as are necessary for the landlord’s 
requirements. If they refuse or procrastinate, they are liable to assault or 
beatings. I was told, on creditable authority, of men being tied up to posts 
and whipped. There are also rumours of men in the past having been killed. 
The maximum remuneration of forced labour is one anna per diem. More 
often rice is given, barely sufficient for one man for one meal. If the land- 
lord is also a forest contractor, he will use his tenants labour by Veth for 
working his coupes. Landlords will not scruple to use their power in fulfil- 
ment of their purposes; for instance, the use of their tenants’ womanfolk for 
the gratification of their lust.’’ 

Then, there is the drink’ evil which is another cause of poverty among 
many of these tribes. Most of them are illiterate. In the 1931 census, for a 
tribal population of 76,11,803 (for which the literacy figures have been ex- 
tracted) only 44,351 were literate. That means a literacy of 0.58%, or one in 
172 persons was literate. They are also exposed to diseases which play havoc 
with them. Malaria, Yaws and such other debilitating and disabling diseases 
are too prevalent. Their primitive treatment consists mainly of exorcism; 
now and then they have recourse to some herbs administered by quacks. 

Many of these tribes live in inaccessible areas thereby minimising con- 
tact with outside world. The administration of tribal areas is more auto- 
cratic than sympathetic. Lack of knowledge and understanding of the tribal 
laws and customs lead to many anomalous injustices andinjuries. Rao Baha- 
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dur S. C. Roy writes: ‘‘The British system of law and administration has 
further tended to impair the social solidarity of these tribes and has weakened 
the authority of the social heads or Panchas and the respect they formerly 
commanded. Until recently, when Government orders validating tribal cus- 
tomary law regarding succession and inheritance were promulgated, the Courts 
often disregarded the custom against inheritance by daughters and applied to 
them a Succession Act quite inconsistent with the fundamental social struc- 
ture and ideas of kinship of the tribes. Until recently, when rules against 
alienation of ancestral lands were promulgated by Government, the ancient 
tribal custom against such alienation was utterly disregarded.’’ 

The backwardness of these tribes is in one way due to the lack of leader- 
ship among them. In another sense, it is their backwardness that is re- 
sponsible for this lack of leadership. Their interests and cause are today pre- 
sented to the public by third parties. However disinterested and noble these 
outside efforts may be, nothing can help these tribes so effectively to get out 
of degradation and primitivity as leadership from within. 

In a nation-building process the question of ‘‘isolationism’’ versus ‘‘in- 
terventionism’’ does not arise. All peoples in the land are necessarily to be 
‘‘assimilated’’ into a common culture, loyalty, and standard of life. The test 
of a true democratic way of life is how far society ensures opportunities for all 
to develop their faculties to the utmost. The more backward the group, the 
greater is the need to promote its status and culture. Unstinted support to all 
endeavours to improve its health, education, wealth and culture is not optional 
but obligatory. In this process, it can never be over-emphasized that imposi- 
tion of standards which are alien to the tribal culture without making their 
value clear to them will lead to disorganisation and still further backwardness, 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN U, P. 


HE annual report on the working of the Department of Rural Development, 
U. P., for the financial year 1940-41, reveals how much can be done by 
organised effort in Indian villages. Programmes of improvement have 
been drawn up for each village under the Rural Development Department of 
the U. P. Government. Setting up of definite tasks to be performed, has made 
it possible for the Department to show some concrete results within the year. 
The activities consist of village organization, educational expansion, medical 
aid, cottage industries, agricultural improvement, co-operative schemes, 
veterinary aid, cattle welfare and forest schemes, together with the main 
scheme of rural development. The total budget provisions for the year 
amounted to Rs. 3,240,656. 
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A large number of Better-Living Societies have been formed and regis- 
tered and are continuously stimulated to activity. The programme of agricul- 
tural improvement embraced the following activities :—the running of special 
rural development seed stores for the distribution of pure improved seeds, 
implements and manures; demonstration of the improved methods of agricul- 
ture and conservation of manure; distribution of breeding bulls in the Rural 
Development areas; formation of co-operative better-farming societies, and 
running a co-operative farm. The co-operative farming scheme is worthy of 
special note. It is run by settlers from among the criminal tribes. The suc- 
cessful working of this farm is sure to have wide and lasting influence in other 
parts of India. 

The medical aid and public health division has been one of the most 
effective sections. There are 48 fixed and 14 travelling dispensaries, 146 
Ayurvedic and 47 Unani dispensaries, 21 maternity centres, and a large number 
of trained village dais. Some 4,289 medicine chests were distributed in villages, 
and 21 Eye Relief Camps were organised. A large sum of money was given on 
a contributory basis for the improvement of water supply in various districts. 
Thus improvements in sanitation and housing conditions are carried on 
in villages. 

The Adult Education scheme has established already 720 schools, and 
Rover Scouts are trained to do all sorts of improvement work. The Education 
Expansion Officer through his departmental scheme has made 229,572 persons 
literate during the year. This Department has 3,600 rural reading rooms and 
1,000 libraries in addition to the 250 libraries run directly by the Rural 
Development Department. In Fyzabad, young women from villages are 
trained in various branches of homecrafts, girl guiding, welfare work, 
handicrafts, care of children ete. After the completion of their training, these 
women are sent back to their villages to open women’s centres there. 

Motor vans are utilized for publicity and for carrying educative propa- 
ganda in rural areas. The Lucknow All-India Radio gives a special rural 
broadcast every evening and on Saturdays a special programme for women is 
broadcast. The monthly magazine of the Department, Hal, is very popular 
in rural areas. The panchayatghars established in these villages correspond 
to the Community Centres and Neighbourhood Houses in western countries 
we hear so much about. The possibilities of development of such centres are 
great. No other institution can help so well towards the development of a 
local community spirit, and cut across communal and caste barriers. 

The function of Rural Development, as stated in the report, is not “* to 
provide amenities in the shape of more wells, roads, schools, buildings, hospi- 
tals, improved seed, better cattle etc.; the real object is to change the attitude 
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of the villager towards life and to persuade him to improve his general condi- 
tion and to make him realize that the advice and guidance of various existing 
departments are available to him whenever he chooses to ask for them.’’ Here 
is a good philosophy of rural development with some concrete achievements 
and genuine effort. Our hearty congratulations to Rai Bahadur Pandit Kashi 
Nath, the Honorary Rural Development Officer, and his associates for demon- 
strating to the rest of India as to what can be done under proper guidance and 
enthusiasm. The U. P. Government deserves praise for the continued interest 
in this field of activity. What is being done in U. P. can be done elsewhere. 


ALL-INDIA COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE AND CENTRAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


T its fifth annual meeting held in May 1940, the Central Advisory Board 

A of Education appointed the Social Service and Public Administration 

Committee to investigate the advisability and feasibility of establishing 

a centre or centres in India for study in social service and public administra- 

tion. The Committee submitted their report in January 1941 with the follow- 
ing major recommendations :— 

1. That a centre for social research should be established. 

2. That the centre should have closely associated with it, if not under 
the same direction, a training-school for social workers. 

3. That there should be Provincial Schools of Social Service affiliated 
to the Central Institute. 

4, That training in social work should be given to officials of public 
departments concerned with the social services as well as to the workers of 
voluntary bodies. 

5. That extramural social work under the direction of a qualified 
officer should be introduced into every University in India. 

6. That training in rural and urban social work should be given at 
these centres. 

The Board at its sitting in January 1941 accepted the main idea of the 
need for an All-India Council of Social Service with a Central Research Insti- 
tute. They also decided that before implementing the recommendations of 
the Committee Provincial Governments and voluntary agencies of all India 
character should he requested to furnish detailed information regarding exist- 
ing agencies engaged in social service in their areas (including universities), 
the scope of their activities, their relation to one another and the means 
adopted to co-ordinate their activities. At the instance of the Board, the 
Directors of Public Instruction in all Provinces are soliciting information on 
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the above lines from various agencies. Many agencies are responding to the 
call. The Social Service League has published in their Quarterly! the reply 
their Committee sent to the Director of Public Instruction, Province of Bom- 
bay. In reference to the establishment of All-India Council of Social Service 
with a Central Research Institute, they observe as follows :— 

‘*My Committee heartily welcomes the idea of establishing an All-India 
Council of Social Service with a Central Research Institute, the need for which 
is under the consideration of the Central Advisory Board of Education in 
India, as this step is likely, in my Committee’s opinion, to be conducive to a 
better coordination of efforts which are being made through official or non- 
official agencies and to making the progress in different items of social work 
in different provinces uniform as far as possible. It should be the business 
of the All-India Council of Social Service to see to it that the social problems 
are dealt with, and social work in respect of them is carried on in all provinces 
in accordance with the basic principles of social service in general and the 
commonly accepted principles or conclusions in different social problems, 
although latitude may be allowed in details. This Council may review the pro- 
gress of social service in the country from time to time and direct the attention 
of the provincial authorities to such social problems as seem to have been tvtally 
neglected or not to have received sufficient attention in spite of their urgency. 
The Council may also undertake inquiries with regard to the problems in which 
all or several of the provinces have common interest. 

‘Training is quite necessary for social workers. Mere good will, a 
desire to serve the people and active habits are not enough. A social worker 
must have a thorough grasp of the principles of modern social service, a know- 
ledge of the conditions of the people whom he has to serve, and he must know the 
right way of approach to the class of people among whom he has to work and 
he must cultivate tact and patience. Thus he must receive training in theory 
and practice of social service. A central institute can provide facilities for 
training. However, if there is to be one school or college for all the provinces, 
my Committee would like to suggest that instead of starting a new school or 
college for this purpose, the Government of India should take full advantage 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work in Bombay by asking 
the Provincial Governments to send students to that school with scholarships. 
Also, by moving the different Universities, post-graduate courses in social 
service may be instituted. It may also be one of the voluntary subjects which 
a student who desires to study for his degree in Arts may take up. Sucha 
proposal has been passed by the Bombay University. In all such courses, an 
acquaintance with sociology and social psychology is necessary as background. 

1 The Social Service Quarterly, October 1941, pp. 79-83. 
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The Central Government and the Provincial Governments should provide faci- 
lities to the students for observation and research, be they studying in any of 
the Universities or at a reputable institution like the Sir Dorabji Tata Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work. Special courses may be instituted according to 
the Government requirements. 

‘It is true, as stated in your letter, that practically all the subjects 
covered by the term “‘ Social Service ’’ are included in the field of provincial 
administration, and therefore it would be easier to impart practical training 
at provincial centres. In this connection it must also be remembered that some 
provinces have some special problems to deal with. Some havea large popula- 
tion of aboriginal tribes, some have a number of criminal tribes, some have a 
large number of factory or mine workers, and some a large number of labour- 
ers employed on plantations. It will, therefore, be desirable for the Pro- 
vincial Governments to have a sufficient number of social workers according 
to their needs, and to carry on or encourage research in their special problems. 


‘In addition to the highly qualified social workers responsible for 
organisation and supervision of social work, in each district, a large number 
of social workers to work in talukas or groups of villages will be required for 
rural uplift. The educational qualifications of those workers need not be very 
high. These will have to be trained properly before they are given actual work. 
They must know the principles and methods of social work and must be able 
to organise literacy and post-literacy classes, co-operative societies, especially 
better living societies, to carry on propaganda for sanitation and health, to 
communicate to the people the results of the latest researches into dietetics 
(for example, the researches made at the Research Institute at Coonoor) and 
methods of agriculture. They should also be able to organise sports and to 
impart general information to the village people. A course should be prepar- 
ed extending over a period of a year or two. Young persons of active habits 
should be selected to go through this course. This training may be given at 
two or three centres in each province.’’ 

In reply to a similar letter from the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Ag. Director of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay, 
has, among other things, made the following suggestion: — 

‘* As regards the training of social workers, Iam of the opinion that 
the time is not yet ripe for starting centres of training in each Province. To 
begin with, the principle of professional training for social workers has not 
yet been commonly accepted, and the idea that any person can do social work 
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is still dominant. Under these circumstances, if social workers are trained in 
the several Provinces they would only aggravate the problem of unemployment. 
Even in our institution, though it is the only one of its kind in India at pre- 
sent, we admit only 20 or 25 students every two years. As a result, we 
are able to place practically all our graduates in suitable places. In view of 
this situation, it would be better, at least for the time being, to make the Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work an All-India institution. Itis really function- 
ing as such. The Provinces could easily subsidize the institution by a special 
grant and send their students to be trained here. By doing so they will avoid 
duplication of work and unnecessary expenses.”’ 

Recognition of the value and importance of Social Research, howsoever 
belated is a welcome sign. Its urgency cannot be overemphasized. There is 
no doubt that facts are better than oratory, and so far in India in the absence 
of the former, social workers and reformers were relying mainly on the latter. 
The dearth of data pertaining to pathological conditions in Indian society 
make it difficult to tackle social problems in any wide organized manner. 
Social diagnosis through research is accepted today as equally ‘valid and in- 
dispensable a pre-requisite in social work as medical diagnosis based on re- 
search has come to be accepted in the medical world. If social work pro- 
grammes are to be operated in a thoroughly effective manner, it is essential that 
they be planned on a basis of adequate knowledge of existing needs, trends 
and changes, available services and resources, and the organisation and func- 
tioning of already existing agencies in applying resources to needs. 

It has yet to be consciously recognised in India that professional train- 
ing in social work is as essential as in any other profession. Just as we dis- 
countenance quacks in the medical field we must deplore quackery in social 
treatment. Social work is not merely disbursing charity, and efficient ad- 
ministration of institutions and agencies. In the last analysis the main task 
of social work is rehabilitation and reconstruction. The two primary questions, 
which every social worker has to ask himself are: ‘‘What is wrong ?’’ and 
‘*What ought and can be done?’’ To answer these, an intellectual discipline 
and orientation in the general field of social sciences, a thorough grasp of the 
nature and meaning of social work and acquaintance with techniques that are 
employed in other countries to meet such problems are essential. Social 
sciences on a more extensive scale need to be introduced into the curriculum 
of Indian Universities. Governments and private agencies have to be persuaded 
not only to insist on professionally trained social workers, but also extend 
social services in all directions to meet the pressing needs of the poor. We do 
hope that what the Central Advisory Board of Education has accepted in 
theory will soon mature into some concrete expression. 
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FAMINE IN SHERTALLAY—TRAVANCORE 


HERE is war in Europe, and consequently there is famine is in Shertallay. 
T Coir industry, the mainstay of the inhabitants of Shertallay, has failed 
because coir made there is no longer exported to foreign countries. 
Arunodayam, a monthly magazine, has issued a Famine Special Number in 
which are given facts revealing the tragic plight of the people of Shertallay 
and what the Travancore public and Government are doing to alleviate their 
suffering. Shertallay, a taluk with an area of 117 sq. miles, is in the extreme 
north of the narrow strip of land lying on the west coast of Travancore, 
Alleppey forming its southern boundary. It has a density of 1,746 persons per 
sq. mile according to the 1931 census. A survey has been made of 500 families 
in the famine stricken area and the findings are appallingly tragic. Due to 
deaths, fall in birth rate and migrations on account of famine conditions the 
average persons per family has fallen from 5'82 in 19389 to 4’7 in 1941. The 
fall in percentage of school-going children is 633. There is not even one piece 
of cloth per family on the average, and what they have the different members 
of the family use by turns. As against the income of 6 Annas 24 pies per day 
for a family in 1939, the present income is only 8'8 pies. The average num- 
ber of people employed in factory work in 100 families in pre-war time was 
134, and now it is only 18. While the average income per family from coir 
yarn spinning was 1 Anna 5 pies during pre-war days, it is only 4°6 pies 
now. The average expenditure of a labour class family in Shertallay during 
pre-war days was 4 As. 8 ps. per day, and the present average is only 9 pies. 
Indebtedness per family has gone up from Rs. 12/6/- to Rs. 18/6/-. Out of 500 
families surveyed there were only 12 families where 3 meals were served every 
day. Those taking 2 meals a day were 116, one meal a day 217, 1 meal in 2 
days 60, one in 3 days 85, one in four days 2, and one in five days one family. 
In the vast majority of cases an average meal consisted of half a pound of 
tapioca orrice. Malnutrition, disease, death and all other concomitant havocs 
of famine are increasing day by day. 

Voluntary bodies, religious, secular and political are doing relief work. 
Special mention must be made of the most active group, the Youth Christian 
Council of Action,—a body of active young men, noted more for their social 
idealism rather than for any theological beliefs—which has raised and used 
Rs. 12,000/- for feeding starving children in the famine stricken area. The 
Government also have been giving some work relief. There has come into 
existence a new Committee, the Coastal Reconstruction Committee, whose 
aims are to introduce new cottage industries and develop agriculture in the 
area. They are hoping to receive from the Government Rs. 2,000/- for every 
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Rs. 1,000/- they raise from the public. 

Commendable though the efforts are, the urgency of the problem de- 
mands more radical action on the part of the Government. The state as the 
guardian of her citizens is bound to mitigate the evils resulting from such 
poverty. Famine situations call for liberal and immediate action. Voluntary 
efforts are slow and stunted even in such a crisis. The appeal for voluntary 
contributions comes from Mr. M. P. Job, General Secretary, Shertallay 
Famine Relief Committee, Kottayam, Travancore, and Mr. N. R. Krishnan, 
M.L.A., Shertallay, Travancore. 


HOUSING OF THE POOR IN INDORE 


NDORE is the premier city of Central India with a population of nearly 
| 2,00,000. It is a major trade centre and has many Textile Mills. Asin 
the case of any other city with a large labour population, the housing 
problem has become acute. The gratifying feature is that Indore is not sleep- 
ing over the problem in callous indifference. 

To the west side of the city on an expansive 10 acre plot of land stand 
13 blocks of buildings. In these blocks are housed 91 families of sweepers 
and the colony is ‘‘Harijan Colony No. 1’’. The rooms are spacious, airy and 
conveniently planned ; there are open spaces for outdoor recreation; roads, 
drains, latrines, water supply and other modern amenities and sanitary 
arrangements are all up to the standard. There isa common hall erected in 
the colony, which is to be utilized under the guidance of the Indore Harijan 
Sevak Sangh for conducting Bhajans, Kirtan, Day School for Harijan child- 
ren, Night Class for adults, a co-operative grain shop and general store. The 
Government have sanctioned the construction of a second colony to the south 
of the city to house 56 families of sweepers, anda third one is proposed to 
house another 56 families which when completed will solve the housing pro- 
blem so far as the sweepers are concerned. 

All these have been made possible by the generosity of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Holkar, the activities of the Indore Harijan Sevak Sangh 
and the executive ability of the Prime Minister. His Highness sanctioned a 
yearly grant of Rs. 1,00,000 from his private purse for the housing scheme. 
Money is spent both by the Government and the City Municipality. Colony 
No. 1 has already cost Rs. 87,000/-. The second will cost Rs. 51,000/-. The 
problem of housing the labourers who also are mainly drawn from the Harijans 
is the next one to be tackled. The loca] Millowners’ Association has decided to 
keep aside 5% of their war profits for the construction of houses for labourers. 
Against the total estimated cost of Rs. 20,00,000/- this 5% seems too low to 
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meetthe need. The City Improvement Trust Board has already reserved 
certain sites for such housing schemes to be eventually developed. 

Peons, domestic servants, low paid clerks, teachers and others find it 
very difficult to get decent dwellings at rates which they can afford. For the 
lower middle class, it may be advisable to have houses built at public expense, 
and then by arrangement have the cost paid back by them in easy instalments 
so that after a time they will be the owners of the houses. Such schemes are 
very popular in western countries and have been found to be extremely satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. We hope that this good start will continue 
to develop and result in an adequate provision of housing for all poor people 
in Indore. A city with sanitary dwellings ensures efficiency, good health 
and prosperity. 

R. K. YARDAY 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Indore 


OUR STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


UR Students’ Association has been singularly active during the last three 
terms. Every term a new executive committee was elected with sub- 
committees for debates and lectures, games and socials. The general 

secretaries for each term were Messrs. P. P. Antia, K. G. Dighe and M. J. 
Cherian respectively. 

Our intellectual activities consisted in arranging debates, and lectures 
at the social hour every week. Some of the prominent guest speakers were 
Mr. N. M. Joshi (M.L.A.), Mr. Verrier Elwin, Prof. O. V. C. Wystimsky 
(Director of Pioneer Research Institute, Poland), Mr. M. M. Rasool (Kisan 
Sabha), Dr. P. A. Dalal, Dr. Atal (Leader of the Congress Medical Mission to 
China), Mr. Ashok Mehta, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarcar of Calcutta, Mr. Yusuf 
Meher Ali, Dr. K. B. Menon of the Civil Liberties Union, Miss K. Khandwalla, 
Prof. Radhakumud Mukerjee of Lucknow, Dr. Suman Mehta, Miss Godavari 
Gokhale, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Prof. G. N. Parekh of Ramnarayan Ruia 
College, Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore Medical School, Dr. Hewat, Miss Margaret 
Moor, Mr. P. Kodanda Rao and Mr. N. A. Dravid of the Servants of India 
Society and others. The topics discussed were as diverse as the speakers 
themselves. The meetings were attended by members of the faculty, alumni 
and guests. Our debates were mainly on the political situation in India. 

On 8th August, 1941, the following condolence resolution was passed 
on the death of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore: ‘‘We the Faculty and the students 
of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work are grieved at the 
death of Dr, Rabindranath Tagore. World has lost one of its greatest artists 
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and philosophers. India has lost a noble patriot. As a social worker he was 
our beacon light; as a philosopher, he was our guide; asa poet, he inspired 
us; as an artist, he interpreted life to us in various dimensions—through his 
fiction, drama and paintings. His universality has made us detest narrow 
nationalism. His godliness has made us all humble. His is the peace and 
ours is the loss.’’ 

The School remained closed as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased. 

An emergency meeting of the Association was called on August 21st to 
condemn the treatment meted out tothe students of various colleges by the 
Bombay City Police on 19th August 1941 on the occasion of the University Con- 
vocation. The following resolution was passed by a majority of votes:—‘‘We, 
the members of the Students’ Association of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work, Bombay, strongly condemn the brutal treatmen tmeted 
out to students of various colleges in Bombay, by the Bombay City Police on 
19th August, 1941, on the occasion of Bombay University Convocation.’’ 

As regards recreational activities it may be pointed out that excursions, 
visits to places of interest, group exodus to movies of social significance were 
arranged, and the keen interest evinced by majority of students in these 
activities revealed that they were out to get a diploma as well as an educa- 
tion. Graduate students and prospective social workers—did the maturity of 
our status and the burdens of Mother India wear us down? No. Indoor and 
outdoor games, intramural tournaments and matches with alumni had their 
legitimate place in our extra-curricular activities. In fact, we believe in 
recreation to such an extent that we do not even think of it as extra-curricular. 
Along with an all-round education we are developing wholesome personalities. 
We have to thank all our guest speakers and the faculty for their interest and 
co-operation in our activities. 


J. V. BHAVE 
General Secretary 
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Ohildren Are People. By Emtty Post. New York and London: Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1940. Pp. 383. $2.50. 

Emily Post is a well-known and popular American author. In the 
volume under review, she writes about children, their daily life with parents, 
elders, and nurses. As an artist in human relations, she devotes the first 
portion of her book of family guidance to the ‘‘Child’s Etiquette.’’ The idea 
of etiquette for young children may sound ridiculous or quite artificial at the 
outset, but the way in which the author presents it soon convinces one of its 
need. Why should not little children be taught the value of a decided ‘‘No’’, 
of consideration and courtesy, tact, politeness and other amenities of life from 
the moment they are old enough to understand ? 

Those harassed parents possessing “‘ brats’? with whom they can do 
nothing, or those parents who gather few plums from over-indulging their 
youngsters, often wonder at, and secretly envy, the mother who has a com- 
pletely enchanting child with delightful manners. Perhaps they think she was 
‘* born just like that ’’, and resign themselves to their fate. However, this is 
not so; in nine cases out of ten, the enchanting child is the result of enchant- 
ing training though, of course, good inherited qualities help in producing the 
total result that isso much appreciated and admired! Emily Post says that 
‘‘ child training is part instruction, part a game, but in the greatest part, a 
slowly developing and ever more beautiful comradeship ’’. 

‘* And Ideal Parents Are Comrades’’ is very appropriately added by 
Mrs. Post as the subtitle of her book. By striking examples and illustrations, 
she shows fathers and mothers how to cultivate this most valuable home rela- 
tionship between their children and themselves. Furthermore, she stresses 
that this relationship will take root only if based on mutual understanding, 
trust, and a worthy example set by theelders. Wanting the child to be polite, 
when the parents themselves are discourteous, is to ask for the well-nigh 
impossible; for, the child is inclined to do as you do, and not as you fell him 
to do. 

According to the precepts set down in this informative book, the parent 
teaches the child and the child teaches the parent, thus making it a two-way 
affair of mutual benefit. It is quite easy to understand the author’s insistence 
that the happiest homes are those in which comradeship exists, and at the same 
time children are taught the principles of good behaviour which every lady or 
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gentleman is expected to possess, and made to understand that though their 
fathers and mothers are their pals yet there are boundaries which they may 
not cross. 

Children must, says the author, be taught early that rudeness, intruding 
on others’ privacy, or inconsiderate behaviour will not be tolerated, and 
that the adage ‘‘ do unto others as you will have them do unto you”’ is a very 
apt one which few people thoroughly understand, and hence are upset when 
others hurt them in any way. But this does not mean that the child has to be 
repressed and ‘‘seen but not heard’’. It only indicates that children must 
learn that though they are important members in the family, yet their parents’ 
universe does not revolve around them only, but that they have other interests 
which exclude them. 

Mrs. Post’s book is a very comprehensive one. She writes in detail 
about every phase of home life, all of which she considers important. Some 
of them are speech, table manners, responsibility attached to one’s possessions; 
daily manners at home, in company and when out in public; the influence of 
clothes; how to answer children’s questions; teaching them how to be truth- 
ful and yet tactful so as not to wantonly hurt other people’s feelings; encourag- 
ing their special talents andso on. In other words, the purpose of this book 
is to teach the child to have an ‘‘ Educated Heart’’ as Gellet Burgess would 
say. Then too, the shy child, the stubborn child, and the spoiled child also 
come in for special consideration, and Emily Post has much to say about them. 

In reference to the importance of clothing in child behaviour, she re- 
marks that since a large part of every child’s day is spent in rough clothes 
and in an informal atmosphere where behaviour is apt to become careless, this 
tendency should be off-set by a short period each day when the child is ex- 
pected to appear neat, clean and behave well—thus putting into practice the 
little niceties that constitute gracious living. She emphasizes the fact that a 
mansion magnificently equipped and unlimited wealth are not necessary in 
order to give children a fine upbringing. Understanding, cultured and wise 
parents can do all that is needed in a cottage and upon a small income! Their 
home should be one in which people, and children especially, feel quite at 
home in and love to come to because of the atmosphere of ‘‘you’re welcome, 
and we like you’’ that pervades it. 

The points the author stresses most in Children Are People are that chil- 
dren should be brought up with such fine manners in every day life that they 
will become so finely ingrained in their personality as to be second nature to 
them as they grow up, and that children are people and must be treated as such. 
This book is a reliable guide for character training in which the parent teaches 
the child and the child teaches the parent. The author’s style is charming; 
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the book is instructive, and written in simple and popular language. It 
should prove useful to all those interested in the miracle of perfect training 
of children. 

LALITA KUMARAPPA 


Speech Training for the Deaf Child. By SytviaN M. Martin; London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1941. Pp. 114. 3s. 6d. 

Here is'a hopeful, encouraging, and simple hand-book of speech train- 
ing for the parents of the deaf and the partially deaf child. It is the outcome 
of Miss Martin’s extensive experience at the Infants Hospital Clinic for the 
Deaf and in the Speech Clinic at the West London Hospital, and as such, should 
prove an invaluable guide in fulfilling a long-felt and genuine need in this con- 
nexion, particularly as it is written in a very direct, straightforward, and 
non-technical manner. As Miss Martin herself observes in the preface, this 
book ‘‘is written to help the parent of the deaf mute child who is unable to 
attend a deaf clinic. Since such clinics are extremely few and far between, the 
greater majority are in this condition. When the child reaches school age, he 
will of course receive speech training at school, but it is a great pity that the 
pre-school years should be wasted ........ It is with this idea in view, 
and because we have from time to time to turn children away from the clinic 
—chiefly on account of the distance to be travelled, particularly in these; war 
days—that I have decided to write this book.’’ 

Though the primary object of the book is to help the child over the first 
difficult task of learning to speak during those first precious early and very 
receptive years, which are usually entirely wasted for want of training, it will 
also serve the need of many children who have passed that state, and there is 
no reason why even adults should not gain by this admirably direct and simple 
book. The author, however, warns the reader that in cases of defective speech 
and word deafness the work should not be attempted by the parent, but the 
child be taken to a speech clinic or speech therapist. 

In the first nine chapters of Part I dealing with “‘The Deaf Mute Child’, 
Miss Martin attempts to guide and initiate the parents into the problems pre- 
sented by the deaf child and gradually introduces them to the first steps of 
speech training such as formation of sounds, words, sentences, tone and inflec- 
tion, and gives valuable hints for stimulating the residual hearing. All this 
she accomplishes without going into etiologic, diagnostic or therapeutic tech- 
nicalities, and thus succeeds in making this highly technical subject intelligi- 
ble to the lay public. In the next ten to fifteen chapters forming Part II 
entitled ‘‘The Slightly Deaf Child,’’ she gives sound practical suggestions. 
The exercises in vowels, consonants, and combination of consonants given in 
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Chapters 12, 13 and 14 have been found to be useful not only with the deaf 
mutes but also with speech defectives, and if they are followed and practised 
in the right manner they will bring a new ray of hope and success into the lives 
of those afflicted with fractional hearing or speech in the early years. This 
book should be a valuable possession not only of parents of deaf mute children 
but of teachers and speech therapists as well. 

K. H, Cama 


A Study of Jealousy as Differentiated from Envy. By T. M. ANKLES. Boston: 
Bruce Humphres Inc., 1939. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

This book is the outcome of a study undertaken by the author in partial 
fulfilment of the examination for the Academic Postgraduate Diploma in 
Psychology at the University of London. It was, as the author puts it, moti- 
vated by the constant observation of ‘‘easily avoidable unhappiness amongst 
my friends and dear ones due to this scourge of humanity—Jealousy,’’ and 
is based on the assumption that ‘‘Jealousy is susceptible to treatment and can 
be eradicated.’’ 

The method, as in all psycho-analytical investigations of this nature, is 
subjective, and hence in spite of the author’s sincerest attempts to be as scien- 
tific as possible, is fraught with the usual limitations of the subjective ap- 
proach, and the book leaves one with the feeling that the author has waded 
through rather than made an inexhaustive study of a highly intricate and 
complex subject like Jealousy. The method employed is that of personal 
interview followed up by a written questionnaire and confirmed by interroga- 
tion. This is done with the purpose of analysing jealousy so as to find its 
exact components and its internal mechanism. Such a task is not by any man- 
ner of means easy; for, as the writer himself admits, ‘‘. . . in trying to get at 
these mechanisms, man’s innermost thoughts have to be investigated, and we 
find the secrets of the emotional life to be the most closely guarded of all,’’ 
and in spite of the precautionary measures of the additional written question- 
naire method followed up by interrogatory questions to clear up misunderstand- 
ings, it seems highly improbable that the investigator could have gained a 
thorough insight into all the internal mechanisms of jealousy. 

Apart from the choice of the subjects on whom the investigation was 
carried out—and the author gives hisreasons for rejecting certain types of 
people—the number seems rather limited to warrant any authentic conclusions. 
Thirty subjects are selected and divided into three classes: (1) the professional, 
(2) the University, and (3) the business and working class, each class having 
ten subjects. These subjects are again classified according to Jung’s and 
Kretschmer’s ‘‘ Types ’’ and Adler’s ‘‘ Life-Style’’, and the interview with 
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each together with the answers to the questionnaire and oral questions are dis- 
cussed in order. This forms the most interesting part of the book as the 
mechanisms of Sadism and Masochism and the Sado-Masochistic impulses are 
very clearly brought out. The author then goes on to discuss some literature 
on the subject of jealousy and ends up with very helpful suggestions for 
eradicating ‘‘ this scourge of humanity ’’. After all thatis said that can be 
said for or against it, the book will certainly prove popular; for, it deals with 
one of the most baffling and fundamental problems of human nature, and the 
author is certainly to be congratulated for having attempted such a difficult 
task. 


K. H. Cama 


Holidays and Timings. Edited by Kaui Das Kapur, M.A.,L.T., R. N. 
BuarGava, M.A.,B.Sc.,LL.B.,B.T., and H.8. Jaunari, B.A.,L.T.; Eduea- 
tion Office, 2, Sunderbagh, Lucknow (U. P.). 

This extra-special issue of Education for the year 1941 deals with the 
vital problem of the reform of holidays and school timings. A statement of 
the plea for reform appeared in the January 1939 issue of their official organ, 
Education, and a restatement of the problem was made in Education of Novem- 
ber 1939. Now we have this extra-special number giving us the views, mess- 
ages, statements and opinions of eminent personages, statesmen and education- 
ists with a glimpse into the ‘world’s system of holidays and timings. The 
following list of the sections under which several aspects of the problem are 
treated is suggestive of much stimulating and thought-provoking material :— 

I Statement of the Problem. 
II Messages and Statements. 
III Holidays and Timings Systems in Foreign Countries. 
IV Past and Present. 
V System of Holidays and Timings in India. 
VI Bombay and U. P. Government Circulars. 
VII Editorial Notes and Comments. 
VIII Reforms in Different Types of Institutions. 
1X Aspects of the Problem. 
X A Summing Up. 

This is indeed a right step in the direction of a reform that was long 
overdue, and the Editors are to be commended for their untiring efforts in invit- 
ing the opinions of Education Ministers, past and present, Inspectors of 
Schools, Directors of Publie Instruction, Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of 
Universities, Professors, and Statesmen so as to get together the judgment and 
views of the best qualified persons on the subject, and thus expedite the insti- 
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tution of reform that will fulfill a long-felt need of Indian children and 
teachers alike for a more rational system of holidays and timings based on our 
actual needs and environment. It may interest the Editors to know in this 
connection that one of the progressive girls’ school in Bombay, The New 
High School for Girls, has already adopted the change in timings and the 
school hours are from 8 a.m. to 12 noon forthe elementary classes and 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. for the high school. The actual school work as well as extra-curri-. 
cular activities are included in this time-table, and though at first there was a 
little opposition from the parents, and the-measure was adopted provisionally 
as an experiment, it is now a permanent feature of the school as it has proved 
beneficial both to the children and the teachers. 
K. H. Cama 


Red Medicine: Socialised Health in Soviet Russia. By Sin ARTHUR NEUSHOLME 
and J. A. Kinaspury. London: William Heinmann. 

At a time when Soviet Russia is playing a very important role in world 
history, it is interesting to review the activities of the U.S.S.R. in an import- 
ant field of Social Welfare and Public Health. This important book besides 
is no propaganda as it comes from the pen of the Ex-Principal Medical Officer 
of the Local Government Board of England and Wales and the Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Public Charities of the City of New York. The authors travelled 
six thousand miles and through most of the Republics that constitute the 
whole country; the pictures therefore do not typify merely great cities and 
certain important regions. The book is mainly descriptive, explaining innumer- 
able institutions dealing with Health Care and Protection. The authors pay 
their compliments to some of Russia’s great institutions with their network of 
organised branches like the Institute of Health in Moscow—the planning centre 
of the entire health administration—the Institute for the Protection of Mother- 
hood and Childhood which enunciates policies regarding maternity work, the 
Moscow Institute for Skin and Venereal Diseases controlling the anti-ve- 
nereal organisations, the Night Sanatoria Organisation for Workers, Anti- 
alcoholic Stations, the Central Tuberculosis Institute, the Polyclinies of 
Leningrad ete. 

The authors describe the Ambulatorium, one of the eight Polyclinics of 
Leningrad, as the largest they had seen anywhere. It treats free all workers 
of the Volodarski District and is manned by 128 doctors. As the clinic was 
found to be insufficient another one was then under construction. The Lenin- 
grad Institute for Protection of Motherhood and Childhood had a birth control 
department which had as members 90% of the mothers of the adjoining district. 

The authors unfortunately do not give details about the innumerable 
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places visited, naturally because of the immense area and population they 
covered; nevertheless, there are many glimpses of the great strides taken by 
the youngest country in the world in providing measures which stagger us by 
the boldness of their expanse and the thoroughness of their organisation. For 
example, the book mentions that the entire population of Kaza was vaccinated 
twice in one month because there were 12 cases of smallpox in the city. 
Medical science in Russia is almost completely socialised, but private 
practice yet exists on a small scale. For example in the Ukraine private prac- 
tice comprised 10% of the total medical work. The descriptions of Industrial 
Conditions and Health are interesting. Probably in no country of the world 
are such extensive measures taken for the protection of health. Factorieshave 
their own kitchens to give cheap meals to workers, and each factory has a 
special kitchen to give meals to workers under medical care. Special chapters 
are devoted in the book to measures taken by the Soviet Union for the care of 
Tuberculosis, and the treatment and prevention of venereal diseases. In con- 
clusion, the authors, after quoting the ideals of medical practice as contained 
in ‘‘Medicine and the State’’, conclude that in many points Soviet Russia is 
nearer the achievement of these ideals than many other countries. 
B. H. MEHTA 


Gramism: The New Renaissance of India. By Ram Rat Monan Rat Doar Rat, 
B.A., LL.B., with an Introduction by Dr. A. B. Duruva, D. Litr., M.A., 
LL.B., Pro-Vice Chancellor, Benares Hindu University and Lady Nilkanth, 
President, All-India Women’s Conference, 19382. New Book Co., Bombay, 
1941. Pages 260. 

Gramism is another example of the thinking that pervades the field of 
Indian reconstruction. In the Preface the author says, ‘‘I venture to offer to 
India and her multi-millions of village peoples..... a new synthesis for 
national unity, national solidarity and national authority. The Gramist 
synthesis is a call to life anda message of resurrection. Its mission is 
renaissance.’’ 

The author of this valuable work is not a novice to the problems he has 
tackled with a vision which is born of experience and knowledge. Mr. Ram Rai 
has been a student and a worker in the cause of the Indian Kisans for two de- 
eades, and in this work he presents that synthesis which he has reached after 
original thinking and practical application to problems. Being a politician, 
Mr. Ram Rai’s vision is naturally tinged by considerations of forms of govern- 
ments, but his politics, like his study of the Indian rural problems, is sound 
and motivated by a broad outlook. His solutions appear revolutionary, but 
in reading his conclusions we find that he seeks to destroy no one, His syn- 
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thesis is based upon inter-communal harmony and friendly Indo-British 
relations. 

The First Chapter of the book is meant to be an extremely brief survey 
of the past—of the long course of history—which is naturally meant to serve 
as the background of future reconstruction. In the Second Chapter is another 
brief attempt to obtain a pen picture of the Indian village. The seven lacs of 
Indian villages do not present a simple common, uniform pattern; consequent- 
ly, the author’s task is difficult, and in reaching a final description he seems to 
have overestimated the importance of political forces. The next four Chap- 
ters deal with contemporary politics, and especially the British government 
and the Congress, and the story of their mutual conflicts and their consequent 
reactions on the peasant masses. Naturally, the author gives his own point 
of view; there will be people who will both agree and disagree with him. 

The real worth of the book, however, begins from Chapter VIII in which 
the author gives a very readable and original version of the synthesis he calls 
Gramism. Here the Indian village is practically resurrected from its oblivion 
to become the real force guiding the destiny of Indian history. In his own 
words Gramism ‘‘ is a conception of a nobler humanity functioning through 
the State in a social order based on justice and equity, and not exploitation 
and privilege.’’ If the author’s definition of Gramism gives the reader any 
impression of Utopianism, the impression is considerably removed in the very 
realistic and practical suggestions that follow. After twenty years of hard 
work, the author has reached a very clear and concrete meaning of Gramism 
which he has intelligently evolved in a definite scheme with a well thought out 
programme. 

Part II and III of the book which give the thesis, aims and programme 
of Gramism deserve to be read by every student and worker interested in rural 
India as a refreshing and concrete expression of study and application to some 
of the most fundamental problems of Indian life. The pages inspire thought 
more than anything else, and they deserve sympathetic consideration and ex- 
perimentation before any criticism or judgment can be passed on them. 

The latter portion of the book deals with several special aspects of im- 
portant and less fundamental problems. On the whole the book is extremely 
readable and useful, full of original ideas, and ideas based on political and 
social ideologies of other countries at the present day. It is truly a synthesis, 
and thus it takes a colour of idealism which seems to be difficult to be achieved 
in practice. But no programme is capable of being worked out in its entire 
details, and therefore Gramism serves a very important and useful purpose. 
It stresses the urgent need of radical reconstruction of Indian village life to fit 
into the pattern of the Indian Renaissance, and it gives a general direction on 
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lines on which thinking and practice can be directed to solve the many and 


intricate problems of Indian rural life. 
B. H. META 


Peach Path. By Kuo Cutn Cuiv. London: Mettheun & Co., 1940. Pp. 240. 
Price 8s. ‘ 

This is a very light readable book by a young American educated 
Chinese woman. A victim of Japanese aggression, in flight from China, she 
gives a picture of the life of the average Chinese woman to her non-Chinese 
readers. She says: ‘This is a woman’s book, written by a woman for women”’ 
but it will prove of perhaps greater interest to men curious. Further she de- 
clares: “‘I am a Chinese, afragment of old China come West’’. On the contrary, 
Miss Chiu is a true representative of China today, awakened, enlightened, 
educated, with an outlook that is severely national and yet bristling with in- 
ternational camaraderie. She says that she is a fragment of Old China but she 
is not willing to disown China, and she does not find enough in the West to be 
a willing convert to western civilisation. . 

The book begins with a vivid description of the Chinese woman’s life, 
and also gives glimpses of the lives and outlooks of some of the great women 
of China. Here even she is modern and a critic of Old China, for to her Hszu 
Hszi, the ‘‘Queen Victoria of China’’ is but an ‘‘inglorious’’ example of Chinese 
history. The Second Chapter is an autobiographical sketch of the author’s 
life. Incidentally it opens the window for a brief picture of Chinese education. 

In her chapter on Marriage we are reminded not of marriage in old 
China, but of some of the pages of ‘‘The Women in Soviet Russia’. In China 
‘‘where marriage is inevitable and desirable’’, there is a distinct and charac- 
teristic attitude of the women towards marriage which is so well described in 
the book, and which is so different from Western standards. As interesting 
as the pages on marriage, are the clearly phrased chapters on Motherhood and 
Children. 

The book is not merely a splendid, flashy, readable piece of work on 
Chinese Sociology; it is one of those examples where the non-English is able 
to write better English than the average English man or woman. The language 
is racy, free and full of satire. There are some good hits in many places. For 
instance, she writes, ‘‘Incidentally may I say, for the benefit of the English, that 
we do use chairs, and have used them for centuries. Sitting on the floor, which 
is doubtless an excellent and economical pastime, we leave to the Japanese.”’ 

The book must be welcomed as another contribution in English by a 
typical child of a great nation who today lives to revel in the greatness of 
Confucius and the wisdom of Taoism. Imperialism and conquests will not 
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suceeed to destroy the rich flower of human culture which are imbedded in the 
deep soil of Time; indeed, they will only help to stir the past and help to create 
a richer civilisation than the one which was lost for a while. Kuo Chin Chiu 
may not confess it; her naturalicontempt for the Japanese may make her believe 
in the incapacity of little Japan to contribute anything to Old China, but we 
can discern behind the pages of Peach Path the Old China brought to life, 
stirred to the depth of her soul, by the grim realities of Japanese aggression. 
B. H. Mesta 


Wolf Child and Human Child. By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. 107. $2. 

It is now maintained by social psychologists that some means of sym bolic 
communication is necessary for the development of human nature. ‘‘Without 
communication,’’ says Cooley in his Social Organization, ‘‘the mind does not 
develop a true human nature, but remains in an abnormal and nondescript 
state neither human nor properly brutal.’’ The reported cases of feral men 
are generally cited in support of this thesis. However, no authentic account 
of feral men was available hitherto to the social scientist to prove his case. 
Only some four years ago, The Illustrated Weekly of India published a series of 
articles on the ‘‘wolf children’’ of Midnapore by Bishop H. Pakenham- Walsh 
who was then Bishop of Assam and had actually seen one of them being 
brought up in the orphanage. Naturally, therefore, he vouches for the authenti- 
city of the story. 

The story is that these two human children, girls, one about eight years 
and the other no more than a year and a half, were living completely feral 
lives with a wolf family. The late Rev. J. A. L. Singh rescued them some 
twenty years ago and brought them up in his orphanage at Midnapore where he 
carefully subjected them to the ways of humanity. The baby, Amala, died a 
year later. The other wolf child, Kamala, lived to be 17 years old, and was 
slowly weaned away from the life of the wolves’ den to the life of the human 
community. During these years of her changing life cycle, Mr. Singh kept a 
diary of her progress. With recourse to all the available sources, Dr. Gesell, 
Director of the Clinic of Child Development at Yale University, has now pro- 
duced a most interesting study of Kamala’s life—the most singular and perhaps 
the most remarkable story, the author says, which has ever been told of a 
human child brought up in the company of wild animals. 

Wolf Ohild and Human Ohild challenges intense interest on two counts— 
as an authentic story of a feral human being and as the basis for discussion of 
the influence of heredity and environment in producing human nature. 
And in the record of Kamala’s development the two points of interest actually 
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meet. When found, the little girl lived as a wolf and had acquired certain 
bodily characteristics of feral existence:—she ran on all fours, and her knees, 
hands and feet were calloused; she lived largely in the dark and her eyes fared 
better in darkness than in light; she could not use her hands as hands; her 
sense of smell was highly developed; her social sense was not developed—in 
fact, it was almost non-existent. But in spite of these other evidences of wolf 
‘‘eulture’’, (she gave the wolf howl three times each night, as the pack’s 
greeting), she was not basically de-humanized; her brain tracts were largely 
unorganized in human patterns but her brain remained human. She was not 
feebleminded. She grew mentally, and learned not only to walk and talk but 
to take a natural human child’s pride in her new achievements. She came to 
love the other children whom at first she had feared and hated. Under human 
care and training, she became a ‘‘sweet and obedient child.’’ Though her 
progress was necessarily retarded, it was normal. 

‘‘The career of Kamala,’’ observes the author, ‘‘teaches us that the 
relationships of heredity and culture are extremely interdependent.’’ Dr. 
Gesell tells this story as a thrilling true narrative, and then he discusses the con- 
clusions to be drawn from it. Photographs of Kamala at various stages of her 
progress add their own interest to the book. This volume is a valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of the importance of human society to the deve- 
lopment of social habits and attitudes which characterise human nature. 

, J. M. Kumarappa 


How to Win Friends and Influence People. By DALE CARNEGIE. Bombay: D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1941. Pp. 312. Rs. 2/8. 

The one problem which is of greatest concern to most people is that of 
dealing successfully with others. Psychology has much to say about human 
nature and why people behave the way they do, but psychologists have given 
little help in making their findings popular and available to the average man. 
In recent years anumber of books have been produced on the subject of 
applied psychology. Most of these books, however, cover a number of 
different topics that appeal primarily to special groups, and so do not contain 
adequate material for people in general on how to deal with others. 

And yet the problem of winning friends and influencing people in every- 
day business and social contacts is the biggest problem facing most adults. A 
survey conducted by the University of Chicago and the American Association 
for Adult Education revealed that the subject of how to understand and get 
along with people was of greater interest to adults than any other subject 
with the single exception of health. Searching diligently for a practical 
textbook on the subject, they found not a single one. It is this situation 
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that led the author to produce the volume under review. 

Dale Carnegie has been for many years President of the Dale Carnegie 
Institute of Effective Speaking and Human Relations. This book therefore 
has grown out of his long experience in conducting a laboratory of human 
relations—perhaps the only one of its kind in the world. Naturally, it con- 
tains valuable suggestions on successful methods of dealing with people. The 
first American edition of this book came out in 1936, and by June 1939 some 
12,00,000 copies were sold. The first Indian edition was brought out in 1939 
and since then several thousand copies have been sold in India. 

A careful reading and application of the principles enunciated in the 
book will, maintains the author, help the reader to get out of a mental rut, to 
make friends quickly and easily, to increase his popularity, to win people to 
his way of thinking, to increase his influence, prestige, and ability to get 
things done, to win new clients and new customers, to increase his earning 
power, to handle complaints, avoid arguments and keep his human contacts 
smooth and pleasant, to apply with ease principles of psychology in his daily 
contacts and arouse enthusiasm among his friends. 

The average man, according to William James, develops only ten per cent 
of his latent mental ability. ‘*‘ Compared to what we outght to be,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘ we are only half awake. We are making use of only a small part 
of our physical and mental resources. Stating the thing broadly, the human 
individual thus lives far within his limits. He possesses powers of various 
sorts which he habitually fails to use.’’ The sole purpose of this book, says 
the author, is to help the reader to discover, develop and profit by those dor- 
mant and unused assets. The book is based on Individual Psychology and can 
be of real help to all those interested in dealing successfully with people but it 
should not be utilized for selfish ends; for, insincerity will soon be found out. 
It will prove very valuable to those who use it judiciously. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Psychiatric Social Service in a Children’s Hospital. By RutH M. GaRtuLanp, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

This book is an account of the service given mainly by psychiatric social 
workers to children in the Child Guidance Clinic of the Bobs Roberts Hospital 
of the University of Chicago Clinics. While good books on psychiatry have 
been comparatively common and there has been no lack of books on general 
social work, it has been a very recent development to publish in book form 
accounts of the actual work done by the psychiatric social worker in the differ- 
ent fields of psychiatry. This volume is to be welcomed therefore as one 
of the very few books describing in detail the various aspects of psychiatric 
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social case work in a child guidance clinic attached to a pediatric hospital. 
But apart from being a rare kind of a book, it is valuable in that it contains 
an excellent account of very worthwile studies in psychiatric social work. 
The emphasis in clinical psychiatry has shifted more towards the treatment 
of early cases and aspects of prevention, and it is only natural that with this 
shifting of interest clinical psychiatry has been getting increasingly interested 
in work with children. 

An account of the actual psychiatric social work done in a child guid- 
ance clinic is therefore an excellent method of acquainting the social worker 
with the essentials of clinical psychiatric work of a preventive kind, and this 
book will be found very useful not only to psychiatric social workers but to 
all social workers in general. Indeed as social case work techniques have 
developed and as the value of psychiatric study in dealing with almost all 
kinds of maladjusted individuals has been gradually realised, it becomes im- 
possible to draw a distinction between social workers and psychiatric social 
workers. For example, probation workers dealing with delinquent children 
need to be psychiatric social workers in reality if they are to render maximum 
help to the children under their supervision. This book will therefore com- 
mend itself to social workers in general and to those dealing with children in 
particular. 

The First Chapter of an introductory nature deals with a description 
of the actual work carried out and the methods followed in making a child- 
guidance-type of service available to a hospital for children. The author 
states that the purpose of the survey of the work she has attempted is to de- 
termine the value of psychiatric social service in a children’s hospital through 
a study of the patients referred by the physician over a period of 2 years, and 
of the treatment rendered, during the lst and 2nd year, to the 132 patients 
referred during the first year ; while the problem involved in the survey has 
been the examination of the needs of the patients referred as revealed to the 
physicians and to the psychiatric staff, and of the extent to which these needs 
have or have not been met. 

Chapter II is concerned with statistical data concerning the patients 
referred and treated, and would be found to be of particular interest to psy- 
chiatric personnel in child guidance clinics while Chapter III gives a good 
idea of the various types of difficulties and concerns of patients and of the 
parents, these latter being particularly interesting to the reader and indicating 
how large a share of the clinic’s efforts has usually to be allocated to dealing 
with the personality problems of the parents themselves. 

Chapter IV and V represent the core of the study. Chapter IV deals 
with the different types of service rendered—Treatment, Diagnostic and Con- 
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sultative. The author describes the distinctive and essential features and in- 
dications of each type of service, and gives a survey of the utility of the 
different types. Much useful information will be gathered by the readers con- 
cerning psychiatric social case work methodology and techniques. The 
discussion is as interesting to read as it is informative in content. Social 
workers engaged in actual case work will find the more common situations and 
problems they have to deal with discussed in a detailed and intelligent way, 
and the changing basic concepts and ideals of social case work are made readi- 
ly understandable by illustrations from actual contacts with clients. In this 
connection verbatim reports are usually given which naturally enhance the 
teaching value of the book. In this Chapter, as also in the next one, on 
‘Changing Treatment Trends’’, given over to an actual Case Record followed 
by a discussion of the case, the value of the quality of the relationship between 
social worker and the patient or parent is repeatedly stressed and exemplified, 
and the limitations or uselessness of an approach is illustrated by the social 
worker characterised by intellectual understanding only of the meaning of 
behaviour, without the ability to feel with the client. To feel with the client is 
obviously a matter of the emotions rather than the intellect but a distinction 
has to be made between an attitude on the part of the worker of a subjective 
emotional involvement of a sentimental or unhealthy nature, and the ability to 
feel with the client while preserving objective scientific attitudes and tech- 
niques. These broad aspects of case-work approaches are illustrated again and 
again while dealing with numerous detailed types of situations and help that 
are given by the social worker. 

The case described in detail is well selected both from the usualness of 
the complaint of scholastic backwardness coupled with personality deviations, 
such as nervousness and shyness, as also from the point of view of the ramifica- 
tions of treatment measures to the child’s mother, her father and some of the 
school staff, not to speak of the additional help derived by the exploration of 
special interests of the child and the provision of facilities for their expression 
such as nature study, dancing, swimming, piano playing, attendance at a 
country camp ete. 

In this chapter the difficulties of human relationships which made the 
child a “‘problem’’ are described fully and the methods of handling the vari- 
ous personal problems are illustrated with a wealth of detail. In the discus- 
sion at the end the limitations of superficial approaches again become evident, 
and the author indicates the nature of many of the deeper issues involved and 
the necessary approaches to them. 

Finally, in the concluding chapter the author discusses the implication of 
her study for future clinical procedure, for teaching and research, and for clini- 
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cal service in the community. In regard to implication for clinical procedure 
the author states the need for increasing demand for psychiatric social service. 
In India for a long time to come this need for an adequate number of duly 
trained psychiatric social workers will remain imperative. The author’s belief 
that a children’s hospital is a strategic place in which to render such psychiatric 
social service is one which would be shared by most psychiatrists and psychia- 
tric social workers. Her statement of this belief will make the reader painfully 
aware of a lack of such facilities in any of the children’s hospitals in our 
country. A children’s hospital is an ideal place for a child guidance cliuic as 
not many parents can accept having a ‘‘problem’’ child and apply to a special 
clinic for behaviour problem children whereas they accept more readily service 
in a clinic attached to a hospital where sick children usually attend, so that 
the parents do not feel that they are to blame in any way for the child’s 
disorders. However, for such a clinic to function efficiently the need for ade- 
quate funds is indicated for such activities as health care for adults, and for 
vocational and recreational facilities for children. 

Regarding implication for teaching and research, the author points out 
that students of the School of Social Service Administration have begun to use 
the records of the psychiatric unit for their theses. Such records in a children’s 
hospital could also be used by physicians and psychiatrists for postgraduate 
theses and researches. Also from the teaching point of view, in the spontaneous 
expressions by patients and parents of their concerns, the author finds excel- 
lent material for teaching directed to an understanding of the casual factors of 
illness, of behaviour difficulties and of school maladjustment. The author feels 
also that because of its function the psychiatric clinic should be in a strategic 
position to interpret to the community the effects of the social order upon the 
individual but she mentions the difficulties and the disinclinations on the part 
of the community to gather and to act on such information. In this connection 
the author stresses the need of a flexible approach on the part of the clinic 
staff, and a predominant interest on their part in clinical treatment rather than 
on study and research. This is closely related to the quality of the personnel 
of the clinic, and she ends by making an appeal for the authorities concerned 
to spend less money on buildings and more money for the careful selection, 
training and qualitative education of the workers. This is a book which all 
social workers will enrich themselves by reading. Others such as teachers, 
doctors, superintendents of institutions and other individuals who have the 
welfare of children at heart will also find it valuable. 


K. R. MASANI 
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The Unwanted Ohild. By Peter Conway. London: Faber & Faber, 1941, 
Pp. 300. 7s. 6d. 

The Unwanted Child! Is it another book pleading for scientific birth 
control? No; it is not dealing with ‘‘Unwanted Children’’ but ‘‘The Unwant- 
ed Child.’’ It is a novel written with fine skill and delicacy, and with unusual 
technique discussing the problem of abortion. But many might exclaim in 
‘righteous indignation’’: ‘‘Abortion! Books on such subjects! What is 
this world coming to !’’ Yes, Abortion—an ugly ‘‘backstairs’’ word, is it not ? 
But does it do good to ignore a problem because it is too ugly? At least the 
author does not think so. Peter Conway, a doctor, has taken up a pen instead 
of a lancet to deal with the problem of abortion, because he is a conscientious 
doctor who could not use the lancet to solve the problem cases that come to 
him and forget all about it. The author has tried to avoid the pitfalls of 
partisanship, and therefore has chosen a simple narrative in which he brings 
to the attention of the reading public so serious and controversial a subject. 

The story is of a married woman who finds that she is with child by a 
man other than her husband, and appeals to the doctor to help her. What is 
he todo? The various possibilities are dealt with in a series of chapters in 
which the story moves in different directions. To any reader, conversant with 
literature dealing with such problems and who knows the facts, these pos- 
sibilities are not merely hypothetical but actual. But the solution (not found 
in the story) is elusive and complex. Abortion is not a problem that can be 
dismissed as unimportant any longer. Despite the refinement and technique 
of contraceptives and their popularity, we do face problems as portrayed in 
the book. Itisaknotty problem but a real one. Discussion of it is still 
‘‘tabooed’’ in ‘‘decent’’ society. Hence the importance of the book. The 
author is to be congratulated for his clever but clear way in which he has 
discussed the problem looking at it through the eyes of different groups of 
moralists, scientists, religious heads and laymen. 

P, M. Titus 


Programme for Victory. By Haroup J. Laski and others. London: George 
Routledge & Sons Ltd., 1941. Pp. viii, 187. 

The book under review contains a collection of essays based on a series 
of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Fabian Society whose main 
aims are the furtherance of socialism and the education of the public on social- 
ist lines. It contains six essays written by six different authors—two of them 
are professors and two are M. Ps. 

The first and by far the most important, radical and joutspoken is the 
essay of Professor Laski on ‘‘The Need for a European Revolution’’. There 
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is no doubt in his mind as to the absolute necessity of destroying Nazism and 
Fascism for the salvation of Europe. But he analyses the European situation 
in a larger perspective of socio-economic process rather than merely viewing 
it as the result of the malevolence of two evil men. This war, according to him, 
is ‘‘the second act in a vast world-drama on which the curtain went up on 4th 
August 1914’’. This is not merely an imperialist war, but also the declara- 
tion of bankruptcy by capitalist civilization. So it is not enough to want 
victory, but it is essential to want it for ends that make possible an enduring 
peace. Those ends involve the need to reorganise the foundations of the pre- 
sent social order. This offer of the prospects of a new just social order will 
release new energies and enthusiasms both from the fighting masses of the 
democracies and the oppressed masses in the dictatorial countries. Revolt 
against dictators will not come if the prospects after are to be the resumption 
of the old order. An equalitarian internationalism and a socialistic reorgani- 
zation of society are the two measures advocated by Laski. His analysis reveals 
the major contradictions in the post-war era and castigates the hypocrisy 
and selfishness of the privileged groups in.all countries of Europe. In a post- 
war peace conference, he wants Great Britain to come with clean hands. But, 
he says, ‘‘we do not do so while India is a plaintiff before the bar of history 
demanding a right to self-government which we persistently refuse to recog- 
a it is not easy to distinguish the characteristics of British rule in 
India, at least in their essentials, from those of Nazi rule in Czechoslovakia.’’ 
He pleads strongly fora constituent assembly procedure in drafting a new 
satisfactory constitution for India. 

Within Great Britain he advocates reforms on two levels: That of 
immediate satisfaction and that of long-term preparation. On the first level, 
he includes more compensations and securities to be provided to workers, aged 
ete., and also a better handling of the educational problems set by the war. 
For the long-term preparation, he deals with the recognition of five principles: 
nationalization of that sector of industry vital to the national life; a radical 
transformation of the educational system abolishing the class division of the 
schools, and granting free secondary education for all; a great extension of 
the public health system ; a sane housing programme for post-war era, anda 
planned economic order where mass-unemployment and misery will not recur. 
It is extremely doutful whether the privileged classes will endorse such a pro- 
gramme, but he says, in such a case there are the prospects of a revolution 
which is inevitable but the outcome of which is not predictable. Here is an 
Englishman capable of looking at contemporary problems objectively and not 
through the green glass of prejudice and bias. 

The essay on world government by Harold Nicolson, M. P., even though 
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touching on the fringes of a genuine international order does not go far 
enough. Yet he challenges the so-called democracies to live up to their own 
magnificent opportunity. Hitler’s New Order is to be beaten by a genuinely 
democratic non-imperialistic New Order. Along with the providing of mate- 
rial advantages to all people, there should be retained the spiritual advantages 
of liberty and self-respect. The author seems to be labouring under the age- 
old illusion that setting right matters in Europe will solve the world problems. 

Herbert Read’s essay on ‘‘ Culture and Liberty ’’ is the reflections of an 
artist. He says: ‘* As in economics, so in art: laissez-faire within a capitalist 
economy merely abandons art to the chances of unrestricted competition and 
the devil take the hindmost’’. Under such circumstances art must practise 
all the wiles of salesmanship and that is what is wrong with contemporary 
culture. He advocates guild socialism and confesses that he is its sole surviv- 
ing advocate in his country. That spirit which brings into cities and dwellings 
love and brotherhood is the spirit of liberty, and its presence anywhere is the 
evidence of true culture. 

Prof. Macmillan’s essay on Freedom for Colonial Peoples strikes a new 
note of imperial policy. He pleads for the democratization of the two oppo- 
sites. He is visualizing a gradual development of the colonials and making 
them fit for true independent democracy. Coming as it does from a Fabian, 
we may take these as sincere opinions and not mere rationalisations. 

The last two essays: ‘‘ Social Justice ’’ by Ellen Wilkinson, M. P. and 
‘*A Socialist Civilization’’ by G.D.H. Cole are clarifications of the live 
issues of the day, examination of the inner contradictions in a capitalistic 
society, and a reasoned plea for the adoption of socialistic organizations. 
Miss Wilkinson says that the present struggle for power is not so much for 
territories and for oil, but is even more a struggle for the control of minds. 
Nazism is the Big Business reply to the unanswerable arguments of Socialism. 
Granting that legal and political equality exists in Great Britain, she says that 
economic inequality is very much in evidence. Political equality and economic 
inequality cannot exist side by side. ‘‘Taking the 1929 figures, 173 million 
out of 20 million incomes in this country were under £250 a year and nearly 12 
million were under £125 a year. 14% of the population took 23% of the total 
personal incomes (1929-35). In 1860, wage-earners took 55% of the national 
income; in 1935 they took only 40%. In the 1924-30 period—six years—6% of 
the population held 80% of the property in this country and under 2% of the 
population held 40%.’’ These facts are quoted to show the economic inequality 
that exists in Great Britain. A radical revolution of ideas and social order are 
the necessary requisites to justify the claims Britain is making in this war. 

Cole argues that the New Order can be beaten only by a Newer-Order and 
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that must be a ‘‘highly centralized and basically planned order’’. Conserve 
the gains of the past and create new values for the present—these are the tenets 
of faith which Cole advocates. The Right to Work is the corner-stone of 
Socialism. ‘‘A Socialist civilization is one in which the past victories of 
humanity are not thrown away, or bombed into unrecognizable fragments 
because they have been misapplied, but are used asa basis for further con- 
quests in the interests of ordinary, decent people.’’ 

As in the case of individuals so also in the case of nations, crisis leads 
to a critical review of the past and a wholehearted dedication for the future. 
The evils exposed in these essays and the remedial measures suggested are 
neither new nor original. But they have particular significance now because 
the memory of the World War I and its after-effects are fresh, and people do 
not want to reap the same harvest after this war too. This programme for 
victory is not only for Great Britain but for all countries. Out of the throes 
of agony will be born a new vision and new mood. The sooner they come the 
better, and the wider their scope the more stable will the New Order be. 

. P. M. Titus 
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The Adolescent Personality. By Peter Bios. (Prepared for the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association). D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 558 pp. . $3.00 


Four cases selected from hundreds studied by the Committee on 
Adolescents are analyzed in detail to show how adolescent personality 
develops and how it may be studied. Rewarding for the serious. student. 


Ohildren in the Family. By FLORENCE POWDERMAKER, M.D. and LOovIsE 
IRELAND Grimes. Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 410 pp. . . $2.00 


The day-to-day problems of living with children discussed. in 
simple concrete terms and with real understanding of the emotions of 
parents and children. Shares the Parents’ Magazine Award for 1940. 


Oommunity and its Young People. By M. M. CuamBers. (Prepared for 
the American Youth Commission). American Council on Education, 
1940. 34 pp. (pamphlet). 


A call for constructive community action in meeting the problems 
of youth, making concrete suggestions to local groups. 


Oriminal Youth and the Borstal System. By WituiaAmM HEALy, M.D., and 
BENEDICT 8S. ALPERN. The Commonwealth Fund. 1941. 251 pp. $1.50 


An important British experiment in the retraining of youthful 
offenders is evaluated for its contribution toward developing more effective 
methods of dealing with young delinquents. Includes a discussion of 
the model Youth Corrective Authority Act proposed by the American 
Law Institute. 


Delinquency Control. By LOWELL JUILLARD CaRR. Harper and Brothers, 
1941. 447 pp. . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ' ‘ , . $3.50 
A survey of delinquency as a community problem with descriptions 

of some current attempts at solution through community organization. 


Education for Family Life. By CoMMISSION ON EDUCATION FOR FAMILY 
Lire. American Association of School] Administrators, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 253 pp. , ; , » ; : ' . $2.00 

The nineteenth year-book of the American Association of School 

Administrators urging that education for family life be included as an 

integral part of the school programme and offering concrete proposals. 




















